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3 USH pasture, scintillating May sunshine, trees brilliant in summer 
dress, distant hills and the charm of a baker’s dozen Guernsey cows 

of highest quality—what could be more attractive to the dairy farmer, 
west or east! These handsome Guernsey cows were photographed in 
Delaware county, Pa, making up a part of one of the best herds in the 
Keystone state. Many excellent herds of Guernseys are found not only in 
Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey, but also Wisconsin and some 
other parts of the west. They are best adapted to the average arable farm 
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Guernseys Forever, and Proud of It 


where milk is wanted for the creamery or the private dairy, says Prof 
Thomas Shaw in his Study of Breeds, and where attractive appearance 
and high-class butter is an important consideration. It is generally con- 
sidered that in quality the milk is fully equal to that of the Jersey so far 
as butter fat is concerned; and the average yield per cow is probably 
greater. A limited number of Guernseys in a large dairy of average 
cows, it is asserted, will add to the marketable quality of the butter 
through the rich color imparted. 
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Protection in Lightning Rods 


Nature of ightning—Injury lessened by rod protection—Figures sub- 
stantiate conclusions--Rods grounded in permanently moist soil-- 
By Professor J. Warren Smith of United States weather bureau 


Lightning is an electric spark on 

tremendous scale. It occurs between 
clouds more frequently than between 
cloud and earth. The length of 2 
flash between the cloud and the earth 
is not usually more than one mile in 
length, while between two clouds it 
may be 2U miles. One scientist i 

culated that the production of a light- 
ning flash a mile long might require 
i difference in potential of 5,000, 000,000 
volts. [Assuming the quantity of such 
current was one ampere, such a light- 
ning voltage might be equal to near 

2000 horse power per second It de- 


pends upon quantity of current, length 
of time to produce flash, and differ- 
ence in potential of voltage.—Edito1 


Lightning flashes are multiple or os- 
cillatory and last from a 100,000th to a 
HoOOth of a second. What seems lik« 
a simple and single “electric flash is 
really a rapid succession of sparks of 
diminishing intensity in one direction. 
In an oscillatory discharge the 
tricity goes from cloud to earth and 
from earth to cloud many times, grow- 
ing constantly weaker The duration 
of the whole flash may take a second 

Damage by lightning is mechanical 
as well as destructive, because of its 
burning effects. Not only is the dam- 
age done by main discharges but cur- 
rents are induced in near by metal ob- 
jects and conductors and these often 
produce additional damage. It is 
probable that most of the unusual re- 
sults in a lightning flash are due to 
these induction effects. This has beer 
shown by a fire being started in in- 
flammable material between two near- 
ly parallel wires or rods, 

One example reported is of a fire in 
a flour mill where it was evident a firs 
started on a separator between the fa 
shaft and the drive shaft bearings In 
this case the mill had a metal roof 
and was ironclad, a protection that is 
considered to be absolute as far as any 
damage to the exterior of the building 
is concerned. It is believed that thes« 
induction effects between the wires or 
baled hay are responsible for many) 
otherwise unexplainable fires in prop- 
erly protected barns or warehouses. 


Special Data Secured 


In order to ascertain from relial 


elec- 


sources the actua: figures as 
etliciency of lightning rods in actua 
use, letters were sent to over 1100 n 
tual fire insurance conipanies in # d 
ferent states. Spevial care was 

to select companies insuring farn 


property. Data that could be used was 
furnished by 130 different companies 
doing business in 15 states The re- 
ports show that these concerns have 
close to 300.000 farm buildings in- 


sured, valued at over $250,000,000 \ 
nearly as can be determined i 

of the farm buildings in these states 
or at least insured by he compar 
reporting, are equipped with light: 
rods. 

The reports from these 130 
panies show that out of 1845 buildings 
struck by lightning during the year 
1?12 amd TIS, only 67 were eq i 
with lightning rods. This is less than 
one in 24 Inasmuch as 31% of the 
buildings msured are equipped with 
lightning rods, the efficiency of 
lightning rod in preventing the build 
ing being struck is ‘0% In another 
form, if half the buildings in a com- 
munity should be equipped with light- 
ning rods there would be 10 without 
reds struck for every one struck that 
had reds. Over 100 farm mutwal! in- 
surance companies, with over #00) 
buildings imsured and covering a pe- 
riod of from two to 2 years. have 
never had a building lost or damaged 
by lightming that had a lightning rod 
on it. 


the 


Damage to Rodded Buildings 


The total claims paid, due to light- 
ning damage on farm buildings in 
3912 and 1913, by the 130 companies 
reporting, was $33,171 During the 
same time the total claims paid on 
rodded buildings was only $12,788, or 
slightly less than 4°; Inasmuch as 
31% of all the buildings were rodded 
we would expect a loss on rodded 
buildings of 31% of $336,171, or $104,- 
213 instead of only $12,788. In other 
words, the actual loss was only 12% of 
what would have occurred if the light- 
ning rods did not serve as a protec- 
tion. 

The buildings burned by lightning 
that are protected by lightning rods 


are practically negligible “he total 
ht 


number of buildings burned by ligh 


ning in these companies Ll! and 
1913 was 407, and of t se 0 nine, or 
2%, had rods whether good or poor 


OS€ struck t i i rod » 


zed 








reports 
build- 
ngs damaged bu lot b 1ed down 
the iverag oss on the vuildings 
equipped with lightning rods was less 
than S10 a building On. these not 
equipped with lightning rods the loss 
for each building would equal very 
What Constitutes Proper Installation 
The earth connection generally used 
1-16 ineh 


thickness not ess than 5x: feet, 


copper. 


ist earth and con- 
I ) conductor by 
1 copper tape Faulty grounds are 

nt source of 
ightning 





probably the most 


or in the installation of 


The all-important thing is to have a 
high- 
est points n the Duilding to moist 

irth beneath. There must be no poor 
or broken joints, or sections out be- 
handling. 
broken 
trom any reason it ceases to be a 
lightning conductor, but an accumula- 
tor, and is a menace rather than a 
is to Inspect 


continuou ond tor trom the 


cause of rust or careless 


Whenever this rod becomes 


benefit The safest policy 
the rods 

It is important to have the rods run 
earth, even if 
one has to go 10 or 15 feet The 
oints pr« t above all chimneys or 


at least once a veal 


perma! 


cupolas and are placed each gable 
end and at ervals of 2U to 50 feet 
along the ridge There are two 
grounds on all buildings, d if 100 or 





nore fer more 
grounds A ibles t onnected in 


one systen insulators are not advis- 








onl upon 
dings properly rodded The fair 
per cent of advantage to be given the 
dded ) tings. whethe this per 
sho j iid throughout the year 
nderstorm 
months whether rodded structures 
should have equal advantage in view 
ot he fact that barns are so much 
wheth- 
villages 
idvantage as 
S in country 
solved at 








mere often struck and burned 





buildings n towns and 
sheuld rave the sam« 







he more isolated buildi 
problems being 


sent by experienced men. 





Concrete Porch Floors 
Cc. A. WHITNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
For the floor te the back perch of 
he farmhouse nothing is better than 
As the material for the foun- 
found on most every 
farm nothing is cheaper To build 
the foundation. a diteh should be dug 


cenerete. 


lation cam be 


aro a iter edge below the frost 
lime and dad with smal stones a 
rough wal 1id on top of this and the 
inside filled with stones then all lev- 
eled off with fine gravel or broken 
stones and cowl ashes. The foundation 
should be left ill around about 4 
inches smaller than the porch is de- 
sired to be when finished % casing or 
form may then be put on +4 imehes 
from the wall on the sides, extending 
4 inches above the top of the founda- 
tion. 

For the floor, put or: first a layer of 
conerete 5S inches thiek composed of 


one part cement, two parts sand and 
four parts gravel or broken stone, then 
face it with Tf inch of one part cement 
to two parts good, clean sand The 


leveled with a4 
troweled off as 


surface should be 
straightedge and 
smooth as possible. 

The floor should be put on in sec- 
tions 5 or 4 feet wide to prevent chech- 
ing. All necessary steps may be con- 
structed in a similar manner. Short 
pieces of iron rod or gas pipe may be 
set in place when the concrete is being 
laid to support columns, 

A floor thus constructed will last 
practically a lifetime and be both san- 
itary and é€asy to clean. The first cost 
is no more than a floor built of lumber; 
at present high prices, durability con- 
sidered, it is many times cheaper. 


Granary Door Forms Chute 


It often happens that a good deal of 
grain is dropped on the ground when 
handled between a wagon and the 
granary To obviate this the chute 
shown herewith will be found very 
satisfactory. The bottom, a, is made 
of matched boards with cleats across 
the under side, At each side, b b, are 
wings which prevent grain from fall- 
ing over the edge, This chute is hinged 



































Combined Door and Grain Chute 
below to the frame of the granary 
door At its lower or outer edge it is 
provided with a lock or a hook which, 
when it is raised, is fastened on the 
inside of the granary, It thus forms a 
door when raised in place If desired 
the chute may be lined with sheet 


metal to make it more durable. 





Benton Co-operative Company 


Th Penton company 


co-operative 

















held its zatio meeting in 
3enton Center, N Y April 16. 
The apital stock will be $8000 
Mark W. Col superintendent of the 
state yureau ol co-operation was 
present and conducted the meeting. 
The purpose of this corporation is to 
conduct ¢é gener produc manu- 
facturing and merchandis business 
on the co-operative plan in articles 
of cr r including farm 
iets food supplies farm ma- 
and supplies and articles of 
domestic and personal use. 


The stockholders are 38 farmers of 


the town of Benton The following 
directors were elected: W. G. Kipp, 
H. W. Hurford, R. L. Edmond, Chris | 
N. Olsen Andrew Wayand, F. M, 
Collin, John 5S. Merrifield, Loren 


Nichols and H. A. Gardner 





Pulling Stumps by Hand—The ac- 
companying 
trivance for pulling stumps which will 
dislodge small ones as fast as. the 


grappling hook can be put into posi- | 


tion. A smaller illustration shows the 
hook, which may be of an old wagon 
tire Almost any strong pole 10 or 
more feet long will do for the lever. 
For the fulerum, take two pieces of 





Stump Puller 

stout band iron and bolt on each side 
of the standard; have also a %-inch 
drilled hole in the top end of each 
through which to slip a pin to hold 


Handy Homemade 


the lever. There may be _ several 
holes im the pole to inerease or lessen 
the lever power. The upright is 4 
inehes square and 2% feet high; the 
base 2x8 and 3 feet long; the brace 
2x4. This contrivance will also be 
found useful for pulling shrubbery, 
small hedges, etc.—[{B. P. Wagner, 
Louisiana. 
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a 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the ee "We 
willship itto you onapproval, freight 
ecent deposit in advance. This offer a com utely genuine, 


for our big catalog show! 
WRITE TODA y our full tine of bieye! les for 


id—without 





men and women, boysand girls at prices never before 
equaled for likequality, It isa cyclopedia of bicye ea, 
eundries and useful bicycle information. It’s fre 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, See 
tubes, |amps, cyelometers, equipment and parts for ait 
Dicyeles at half esuat prices. A limited number of 
second-hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out 
at once, at $3 to $6 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1916 model Ranger furnisbed by us. 

tt Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
— we can doit. You will beastenished and convinced, 


our catalog and new special offers. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 1-76 


® bicycle, tires or sundries until you get 
Write today. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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ww all ‘about "Galloway engine: 


ENGINE PRICES LOWER 


Great volume, perfected 
ey make Galloway 
sible 


par . Sold to you at 
one snail pee No unnecessary 

parts. Built-in #3 steadily in- 

creases our volume ba tapesans 

i I. p. sizes from 11-2 b, p. to iS h. gp. at 
gota big G Hioway engine book tree a coe 
het es 

Pizeed drm ioneeriepggeueet Bet 

Wi GALLOWAY CO, Box 345, WATERLOO, OWA 
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Freight prepaid, C. O. D 
guaranteed. Complete 
catalogue free 
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LIGHTNING RODS 
9c PER FOOT 


Best Quality CGopper—Extra Heavy Cable 

A better conductor than required by In- 
surance Companies. System complete with 
full directions for installing. No agents. 
You get wholesale price. 

Buy Direct—On Triai—Freight Prepaid 

Pay after you are satisfied. Our Rods are 
securely protecting thousands of farm homes 
and will protect yours. Write postal for 
FRE i book on lightning protection. Tells 
plainly just the facts you will be inter- 
ested in. Ask for it today 


The 552s, Sati. Gamweny 





STEEL WHEELS 


For any skein or steel axle 
Your exact measurements of 
arm is all we need and weguar- 
antee a fit. With Steel Wheels 
your work is half done when 
you begin, and when finished 
youare only half tired. Make your 
work easy at small expense. Buy 


today To-morrow never comes. 
t our Free Catalogue 
Havana Metal Wheel Co, 


Box 60. - javana. Blinois. 














Best quality soft 
rable made. Buy aad t 
j trial. Satisfact 


Rods 


nst g ections. Valua 
ROBINSON & SEIDEL to. » Box 69, Washingtony:!'e Pa. 











4c lb.Guaranteed. Farmer Agenta 
ef wine ® Wanted Sample and catalog free. 
THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Ohio 
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American 
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Liberal Commissions. 
Exclusive Territory 


Exceptional Opportunities 
afforded for a permanent 
and profitable position. 


Write, giving age, experi- 
ence, and tell why you 
think you can sell it. 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Getting Efficiency in -Dairy Herds 


First step is to know which cows pay---Milk record and tester will do this---A silo comes next---Pure-bred bull of the 
breed desired necessary in herd improvement-—Selecting dairy heifers--Milk yield easily 
affected by change in milkers--By R. J. Weld of Warren county, Pennsylvania 


N 1890 I erected and filled my first 
silo. - That valuable adjunct to 
successful milk production is still 

in use I had a herd of pure-blood Short- 
horn cows, milking eight or nine months a 
year, but incurring expense the balance of 
the year. I opened the silo in the early win- 
ter and fed from it. By the second winter I 
was getting more milk and the cows were 
holding out longer than they ever had before. 
As I was making butter on the farm, I was 
quick to realize that more milk means more 
money, and that the cows could, if properly 
fed, just as well produce some milk during at 
least a part of the winter as to go dry as 
formerly. ° 

In 1893 I became interested in herd 
records and learned to regard each cow as 
an individual with possibilities for profit or 
loss to her owner. The next year I began 
determining the production of my cows. I 
got a Babcock tester, a pair of milk scales, 
with milk sheets, and a pure-blood Guernsey 
bull calf. A dairyman should provide him- 
self with a pair of dial milk scales graduated 
to weigh up to 30 pounds, by tenths, one hav- 
ing a loose or tare hand which can be set to 
balance the empty pail. Then he always has 
the net weight of his milk. 


winter, and a larger proportion of concen- 
trates in the ration, better dairy blood in- 
fused into the offspring by a pure-blood dairy 
sire, and better stabling and care. 

I used the first Guernsey bull until I had 
made one cross; that is, inbred once. Then 
I purchased another of the same blood but 
not related, and I now have the fourth Guern- 
sey bull. All have been purchased from 200 
to 400 miles from the farm and shipped in. 


Results Tell the Story 


As fast as I could I sold off the low pro- 
ducers to the butcher and let the young 
Guernsey heifers take their places. By this 
method and the more liberal feeding, both 
in summer and winter, I have brought the 
production of the offspring of the original 
cows up to an average of 6600 pounds of milk 
and 308 pounds of butter fat, with my best 
cow giving 8210 pounds of milk and 324 
pounds of butter fat, and the herd milking 
an average of 32] days out of the year. 

I find I can get the highest records only in 
alternate years; that is, when I have made the 
cows produce high records in one year, they 
seem to take a rest the following year. This 
is illustrated by comparing the records of two 


determine how many are cut through the 
gum. ‘There should be more than four. I 
also note if the calf, provided it is a heifer, 
has a large navel, as the number of teeth 
and the size of the navel are indications as 
to the amount of nourishment the fetal calf 
received and indicate a strong or a weak 
vitality. 

I also make a careful examination of the 
rudimentary milk-giving organs, especially 
the rudimentary teats, and note if there are 
four properly placed teats. The rudimentary 
teats are in the same relative position at 
birth as at maturity. Any defect at birth 
will always be a defect. A quite common 
defect is that of two of the teats being grown 
together. If one will note these conditions 
at birth he will save himself disappointment 
at the maturity of the animal. 

The heifer should be grown well in order 
that she may be well developed physically 
and have a good, hearty and strong digestive 
system. She should have the ability to use 
large quantities of food before she comes into 
profit for the first time. In this first milking 
period effort should be made to establish 
such desirable qualities as one may wish to 
perpetuate in her, especially a long milking 

period, the free giving of her 





He should also have monthly 
milk sheets ruled for 15 or 20 


cows, with a square space for 
each milking’s milk of each 
cow. Good sheets of 25 cow 


capacity can be procured from 
various cattle clubs at 50 


cents a dozen. 
Plan Put in Practice at Home 


My plan is to take a four- 
day composite test sample 
from each cow, commencing 
at the evening’s milking of 
the third Monday of each 
month, testing the samples 
myself. I urge all young 
dairymen to do this; for while 
they may make mistakes in 
their work at the beginning, 








-_ milk, the coming to the barn 
at milking time, and keeping 
clean in the stable. Be regu- 
lar, punctual and quiet with 
her when milking her, attend 
strictly to business and ex- 
pect her to do the same, be- 
cause the giving of milk by 
cows is a voluntary operation. 

When a new bull was 
needed I purchased one of the 
same blood with which we 
had started, striving to get 
one from a large producer and 
also one that was strong in 
points where our cows were 
deficient. I feel sure that 
part of my gains are the re- 
sult of the continued use of 
the same strain of bulls, in 








as I did, they will soon be- 
come expert and will find it 
intensely interesting and 
profitable. I compute all my 
records from January 1 to 
December 31. Comparing the 
production of the cows for 
the 12 months at the end of 
the first year’s work I found our largest pro- 
ducer had given 5548 pounds of milk, which 
contained 232 pounds of butter fat, while the 
lowest producer had given only 2786 pounds 
of milk, containing 131 pounds of butter fat. 
The whole herd had averaged 4399 pounds of 
milk and 186 pounds of butter fat. 

The half-blood Guernsey calves began to 
arrive so I could intelligently choose the lit- 
tle heifers from the largest producing cows. 
At this point another very important factor 
in herd improvement comes in, one which Tf 
failed to appreciate fully in my early expe- 
rience. It is the better feeding of the larger 
producers Better production comes as the 
result of more liberal feeding, greater va- 
riety, more succulent feed during the long 


ing Ayrshire centers of the country. 
county, Mass. 





Quartet of Well Bred and Well Fed Ayrshire Cows 


These fine animals are owned at Alta Crest farm, one of the lead- 
The place is located in Worcester 
Ardyne Snowdrop 
Imported, Jeanie of Kelso with record of 68 pounds milk in one day, 
Ruby of Hillview and Lessnessock White Lily Imported. 
Sagendorph is the owner of cattle and farm. 


The names of the animals are: 


years In one the average milk was 6850 
pounds and the average butter fat was 315 
pounds a cow, and for the first 10 months of 
the following year the records again ran high, 
my best cow having given 7616 pounds of milk 
and 310 pounds butter fat, with one heifer in 
milk for the first time with a record of 7136 
pounds milk and 328 pounds butter fat. 

This variation is due in part to a change 
of milkers. While I milk one-half of the 
herd myself, the other half is milked by hired 
help. One year the man was with me for 
the second year. He came back again two 
vears later, while in the year between I 
changed on account of sickness. 

As soon as I find a new arrival in my dairy 
barn, I make an examination of its teeth and 


Arthur H. 





conjunction with better feed- 
ing and care. 

To summarize the improve- 
ment of dairy stock, as my 
work along this line would 
seem to indicate, I would ad- 
vise all dairymen: 1. Deter- 
mine by use of scales and test 
just what each cow in the herd is doing. 
2. Eliminate the unprofitable producers and 
take better care of and feed the profitable 
ones more liberally; in other words, be sure 
the cows are sufficiently and properly fed. 
3. Use only pure-blood sires of known large” 
producing capability. The improvement in 
the offspring is to come from the sire, which 
must therefore be a strong, prepotent animal. 
4. Expect the heifers to give a pound of but- 
ter fat for every day they are in milk during 
the first milking period. 

This work will, first, improve the output 
of the dairy 50 to 60%; 2, it will make the 
dairy work more profitable; 3, enable one to 
develop young animals of larger producing 
ability; 4, to keep one’s business mind active. 
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American Agri 


Increasing farm use of soy beans---Excellent substitute crop and often prevents an idle year--Plant when soil is 
thoroughly warm---Looking toward harvest operations---Some helpful conclusions by Professor Welton of the 
Ohio station---Inoculation as a farm practice--Where it is necessary--By J. H. Reisner of New York 


cS") OY BEANS are adapted to growing 

in a regular rotation such as corn, 

soy beans, wheat and clover, says 

F. A. Welton of the Ohio station; or soy 

beans, potatoes, wheat and clover. In lo- 

calities where oats, for one reason or another, 

have become unprofitable, or where potatoes 

are injured from wireworms or white grubs 

when planted on sod ground, rotations like 

the above may be established to advantage 

Probably 18 to 20 bushels is a fair average in 

yield. Seed usually wholesales at 41.50 to 
$2.50 a bushel. 

Thus far, soy beans in this country have 
been most useful as a substitute crop. If 
clover or some spring crop like oats fails, 
soy beans may be planted instead, thus avoid- 
ing the loss of the use of the land for a 
season. They may be harvested either for 
seed, hay or silage, or they may be plowed 
under to build up the fertility of the soil 
As feed, the seed ranks with such concen- 
trates as cottonseed meal, gluten meal and 
linseed meal. The hay is a trifle richer in 
protein than clover. As silage they are apt 
to impart a disagreeable taste to the milk 
and’ butter, but this difficulty may be over- 
come by mixing with corn. A good propor- 
tion is approximately two parts by weight of 
corn to one of soy beans. When plowed 
under the total crop adds to the soil about 
the same amount of nitrogen as an equal 
weight of clover, but the roots and stubble 
alone add about one-third as much as the 
roots and stubble of clover. 


Planting and Cultivating 


The seed bed should be prepared practi- 
cally the same as for corn. Where the crop 
has never been grown before it is advisable 
to inoculate. - While this is not always neces- 
sary, often it makes the difference between 
success and failure. 

The young plants are very sensitive to frost 
and for that reason the seed should not be 
planted till all danger of frost is past and 
the ground is thoroughly warm—usually two 
or three weeks after corn planting time. The 
rate of seeding will depend upon the use to 
which the beans are to be put. Three pecks 
an acre drilled in rows 28 to 30 inches apart 
have given the highest average yield to an 
acre at the Ohio station. The same rate is 
satisfactory for silage, but for hay where 
fineness of stems is important, it is advisable 
to drill them solid, using 1% to two bushels 
an acre. 

It is advisable to plant shallow, and, if pos- 
sible, after, rather than just before a rain. If 
a crust forms over the surface before the seeds 
come up many will fail, especially if they 
are drilled deep. It is well to run over the 
ground with a weeder before the beans are 
up and again after they are 2 to 3 inches high. 
If the latter cultivation is made in the mid- 
dle of a warm, sunny day while the plants 
are not crisp, little, if any, injury will result 
Avoid cultivation while plants are coming 
through the ground, else great damage may 
be done. The use of the weeder is very im- 
portant where the beans are drilled solid, as 
that is all the cultivation that can be given 
them. When drilled in rows they may be 
cultivated practically the same as corn. 


Best Treatment at Harvest 


The time at which to harvest depends also 
upon the use to which the beans are put. If 
grown for hay they should be cut as soon as 
the pods are well formed. The hay is cured 
practically the same as clover. If grown for 
silage they should be cut after the beans are 
well formed, but before the beans begin to 
drop. This will be several days later than the 
time at which they are ready to be cut for hay 
For this purpose the grain binder is quite sat- 


isfactory. The bundles may be handled with 
ease and with little waste. 

For seed they should not be cut till the 
pods have lost their natural color and have 
taken on a brownish or blackish appearance. 
At this stage many of the leaves will have 
fallen from the plants and the remaining 
ones will be more or less discolored. With 
most varieties it is well to wait till there 
can be found now and then a pod which has 
bursted open. For the harvesting of soys 
for seed either an ordinary mower with side 
delivery attachment or the old-time self-rake 
reaper can be used. After drying for a time 
in the swath they should be placed in piles 
and from these they may be threshed as soon 
as they are dry enough to shell out readily. 
If more convenient they may be stacked or 
mowed away in a barn and the threshing de- 
ferred indefinitely. They may be threshed 
successfully with an ordinary’ threshing 
machine, providing the machine be run 
slowly and with blank concaves 


What Varieties Are Best 


One of the first varieties introduced into 
this country and probably one of the most 
commonly grown is the Medium Green or 
Guelph This is an excellent variety for 
silage and very good for hay and seed, 
though, on account of its propensities for 
shelling, it requires careful attention in 
handling for seed. The Ito San is a yellow 
bean which yields a little or less than the 
Medium Green in both seed and forage. On 
account of its earliness it is well suited to 
northern conditions. 

Another good variety is the Ebony or Black 
Beauty. This yields about the same as the 
Ito San in seed but a little more in forage. 
Ohio 9035 is a medium brown bean which 
yields well in both hay and seed, and is very 
resistant to shattering. The Cloud or Sable 
is a fine-stemmed bean, well suited to the 
production of hay. The seed of southern 
grown varieties can hardly be counted on to 
mature seed in northern states, although they 
will be satisfactory for hay or for plowing 
under 


INOCULATION EFFECTIVE 


J. H. REISNER, NEW YORK 


Inoculation is not only necessary to get a 
successful seeding of legumes, such as al- 
falfa, when planted for the first time on a 
field, but also as a profitable and practical 
farm practice in connection with the growing 
of legumes in general. In the case of soy 
beans and cowpeas it has been found that 
when the soil has been inoculated the pro- 
tein content of crops was increased, in some 
instances as much as 50%. In another case 
with the Canada field pea, inoculation in- 
creased the protein content 40%, and the yield 
of dry matter between 400 and 500%. Such 
increase as secured with the dry matter of 
the cowpeas is rather unusual, but should 
the increase be only a tenth or even a 
twentieth of this, it -would still be worth 
while 

Inoculation ean advantageously be prac- 
ticed when growing vetch, alfalfa, soy beans, 
cowpeas and Canada field peas. Red clover, 
alsike and other clovers usually grow well 
without inoculation. However, the proposi- 
tion, which can only be proved by testing 
under field conditions, frequently arises that 
if inoculation increases the protein content 
and yield of the same crop, why does it not 
affect the clovers in the same way? As a 
matter of fact, practical tests would prob- 
ably show that such would be the case under 
many conditions. 

Seed inoculation is not difficult to success- 
fully accomplish, because it does not require 
much attention or skill. The cost of the 


bacteria cultures is relatively small. The New 
York station supplies any culture desired for 
25 cents, which covers cost and postage. Each 
culture will inoculate enough seeds for one 
acre. There are good commercial cultures 
on the open market, but they are usually 
more expensive and no better. 

Another successful method is the inocu- 
lated soil method. ‘This consists in taking 
300 to 500 pounds of soil from a field suc- 
cessfully growing the desired legumes and 
broadcasting it on the new field. This neces- 
sitates an immediate harrowing to mix the 
old and new soil together and protect the 
bacteria from the heat of the sun. Each 
legume must have a special bacteria culture, 
and culture for alfalfa would not give suc- 
cessful results when used to inoculate soy 
beans. 

The practice of inoculation should be more 
common where legumes are grown, since the 
increase in protein content of the forage or 
seed increases the yield, other things being 
equal. Furthermore, it costs little, and*can 
be easily, cheaply and successfully accom- 
plished. 


THE WAY OUT 


Bernard Suttler, a distinguished southerner 
believes that the great war is due to conditions 
which, so far as America is concerned, can be 
remedied only as below stated. In some of these 
matters he is exactly right.—(Editor. 

We must build good roads, so the farmer 
may get his products to the market town or 
transportation line at a minimum of cost. 

We must provide the farmer with educa- 
tional advantages equal to those enjoyed by 
towns and cities. 

We must see that sanitation is made a part 
of the life of the farmer, as it is of the towns- 
man. 

We must provide efficient telephone service 
for the farmer and show him how to install 
cheap water works and other conveniences. 

We must see that the farmer is provided 
with ample capital at long-time and low rates 
of interest, not exceeding 5 per cent, with 
easy terms of payment, this capital to be 
provided only to producing farmers and not 
to speculating land barons. 

We must provide the means whereby the 
landless man may acquire land on such terms 
that he may pay for the land out of the 
products of his labor on the land. 

We must provide a more efficient system 
of distribution whereby instead of farm prod- 
ucts paying toll to the transportation lines 
and from three to a half dozen middle men, 
this toll may be cut out except as to the 
transportation lines and, at most, one middle 
man. 

The objection has been made that with 
all this done, farm products would be so 
cheapened that farming would not be an 
attractive occupation. Not so. The farmer 
would get as much as he now gets in price 
with a larger yield per acre, while the con- 
sumer by the elimination of needless expense 
would buy cheaper. 


Shallow Cultivator Best—The six-shovel 
cultivator is still well liked in some dis- 
tricts. Where the soil is inclined to be 
heavy the disk cultivator usually is popu- 
lar. For all-around purposes there is 
much to be said in favor of the comparatively 
new but widely used machine which, instead 
of shovels has a long blade for cutting the 
weeds and skimming over the surface, with 
a set of harrow teeth behind for leaving it 
in a fine mulch. An investigation among 
large numbers of corn growers who use this 
type of cultivator, of which there are several 
makes on the market, will show few or none 
of them who have discarded it for another 
«ype.—[A, C. Page. 
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Commercial Trout Raising Profitable 


Fish sold throughout year under state permit---Abundant cold spring water, cleanliness, gravel bottom leading 
essentials for success--- “Eyed” eggs economical for hatching—Fish ready for market in 
eighteen months--Methods of hatching and rearing described---By W. P. Doyle 


AN you give me any information as to put- 
ting in a trout pond? Some time ago I re- 
member seeing an article on that subject in 
your paper. We have a spring with a 
stream flowing from it and have been told that 
t i be a good place for a trout pond. Any 
1ation appreciated.—[J. M. 





inforn will be greatly 

Trout raising for market, under right con- 
ditions, and with sufficient knowledge of the 
requirements, can be made profitable by many 
farmers. Some knowledge of the business is 
absolutely essential. Several good books on 
trout culture have been printed and one 
should familiarize himself with the subject 
before embarking. Thomas H. Stryker of 
Oneida county, N Y, a very successful farmer, 
has been rearing trout for many years. He 
hatched about 200,000 trout by artificial 
means one spring, besides the large number 
that will hatch naturally in the ponds. One 
of the unpleasant features of the business is 
that some seasons there is a high mortality 
in the hatches, due to disease, which at pres- 
ent there is no known way of eliminating. 

To sell trout in New York a license must 
be procured from the conservation commis- 


sion. That body also leases a tagging ma- 
chine for $50 for the first year and $1 for 
each year thereafter. On each trout mar- 
keted must be affixed a metallic tag by the 


tagging machine. Each tag is inscribed with 
the letters “N Y S C C,” and costs 3 cents. 
About three acres of Mr Stryker’s fine 100- 
acre farm is devoted to the project. 


Pure Water and Gravel Bottom 


The first essential is an abundance of 
spring water. The springs on this farm have 
an unusual flow of about 4,000,000 gallons a 
day, but only a 








Trout Love Shady Nooks and Deep Pools 


tanks are just outside the hatching house, 
over the same pond, and are 30 feet long, 5 
wide and about 3 deep. They are made of 
2-inch planks coated with a preparation of 
coal tar to preserve the wood and to keep 
out disease. Water is conveyed to the tanks 
by wooden chutes, also coated with coal tar. 
Waste water from the tanks goes through the 
overflow openings into the pond below. 


How Eggs Are Hatched 


Mr Stryker finds it more profitable to pur- 
chase “eyed’’ eggs from commercial! hatch- 
eries, and then complete the hatching, than to 
attempt to produce the eggs in his own 
hatchery. Eyed eggs are those which have 





fish from huddling in the bottoms of th 
tanks and crowding themselves to death the 
tanks must be kept almost covered for the 
first week, then a little light may be let in, 
increasing the amount each day until the fish 
are accustomed to it. 

Attached to the under part of the fish, 
when hatched, is a yolk sack nearly as large 
as the original egg. Upon this the fish feeds 
for the first 30 or more days. When ready 
to take food they head toward the intake of 
the tank, looking for little particles of food 
that come in with the water. They spend the 
hours dodging back and forth, over and 
under each other, but always heading toward 
the intake. When one is seen headed the 
other way it will soon be found on its back, 
near the outlet where its lifeless body has 
washed. 

The early feeding is a very delicate process. 
Beef liver, the only kind of food ever given 
at any stage of development, is ground fine, 
being run through several sizes of strainers, 
the last being almost as fine as cheesecloth. 
That removes all the pulp and leaves only 
the life-giving elements. 

The ground substance is mixed with 
water, one part liver to three parts water, and 
is shot into the tanks with a syringe, great 
care being taken that too much food is not 
put in the tanks at a time, and that it is dis- 
tributed in all parts evenly. A piece of liver 


been 


as large as a walnut, ground and mixed with 
water, will feed 10,000 baby trout their first 
meal. If too much food goes into the water 


the fish will not eat it, it will become putrid, 
and disease will result from the fish nibbling 
at the _ poisonous 





small portion of that 
water is required. 
Gravelly soil is also 
necessary, as trout 
must have a gravel 
bottom to clean them- 
selves in, and to keep 


off disease germs 
which attack them in 
a slimy, fungous 
growth about’ the 
gills. If left un- 
cleaned this will re- 
sult in an epidemic 
among them. 

One large pond 
about 30 feet across 


was first built. The 
water from the main 








matter. The trout 
should be fed every 
hour or two. As 
they increase in size 
the amount should 
be increased to what 
the fish can quickly 
consume. The young 
fish are kept in the 
hatching tanks for 
the first six weeks or 
two months. Then 
they are netted out 
and placed in larger 
tanks where they are 
kept until six to 
seven months old. 
Then they are again 
netted and placed in 








springs runs in there 
and is distributed to 
the other ponds. The latter are 30 to 40 feet 
wide and extend for about 100 yards in op- 
posite directions. The water is 2 to 8 feet 
deep, with a temperature that never, even in 
the hottest weather, rises above 58 degrees. 
At the same time it never gets cold enough 
to freeze over a few inches deep, which allows 
the trout ample room to feed and swim about, 
even in winter. The ponds are much larger 
than there is any need of, but Mr Stryker built 
them in the first place as a means of adorn- 
ing his farm grounds. Delightful shade is 
furnished the trout by trees, and the ponds 
are scenic beauty spots on the farm. 

A very successful project could be con- 
ducted with ponds less than half the size if 
intended for utilitarian purposes alone. 
Water is run from the main pond supply to 
all the other ponds. The outlet is the 
Mohawk river, about 100 rods away. The 
hatching troughs are in a well-built house 
about 10 feet wide, 8 high and about 35 long; 
it is placed over one of the ponds. The 
hatching troughs are only about 6 inches 
above the surface of the pond, held in place 
by a plank platform. They are about 1 foot 
wide and deep and 30 feet long. The rearing 








Little Ponds in Which Trout Fry Are Kept Before Turning Free 


been incubated to the point where what ap- 
pears to be the eye of the embryo shows. They 
are about as big as the head of a match. 
These eyed eggs, when ready to be hatched in 
the Stryker tanks, are placed on trays 1 foot 
wide, 3 feet long and 1 inch deep, with bot- 
toms of specially woven wire cloth, the 
meshes % inch long and % inch wide. The 
warp, which runs the long way, is of No 24 
wire, and goes under and~ over the woof, 
which is of No 18 wire. 

One egg is placed on each elongated mesh 
in the screen and the trays are placed in the 
hatching tanks in water of about 50 degrees. 
The hatch begins in about a week. As the 
trout hatch they drop through the mesh and 
begin wiggling about in the water. At this 
stage, before and all through the fish’s life 
absolute cleanliness is the price of success, 
but clean tanks and clean, pure spring water 
are more essential at this stage of the fish’s 
career than at any other. 

Newly hatched trout are very sensitive to 
light. In their wild state they would scatter 
and bury themselves in the gravel at the bot- 
tom of the hatching beds for a while. But in 
the tanks there is no gravel, so to keep the 


the ponds where they 
are left until big 
enough for market. When Mr Stryker is ready 
to market his crop the trout will be netted, 
killed and split from below the gills to the 
vent in the belly, the entrails withdrawn, 
after which they will be washed, packed in 
ice and shipped to market. No difficulty is 
looked for in finding a market. Mr Stryker 
is in touch with buyers for the big hotels and 
restaurants in the cities and he purposes to 
make contracts to furnish a certain number 
of pounds a day to his customers. 


Diseases Among the Fish 


Occasional salt baths are given the fish 
to kill the fungous germs about the gills 
When the fish appear listless and inclined to 
roll on their sides a little trouble is_ indi- 
Then the fish netted out and 
dipped for one to three minutes in a tub con- 
taininz a very weak salt water solution, not 
more tha’ a cupful of salt to the tubful. 

When the fish are returned to the pond 
they appear intoxicated for half an hour or 
so because the salt water passed through 
their gills and overcomes them for the time 
being. As soon as they do recover, however, 

{To Page 6.] 
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Promoting Live Stock Interests : 
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Duai Purpose Cattle Again Good Profit by Using Milk 

A. M. “LAURENCE, UNION COUNTY, N J CHARLES S, ALLEN, GENTBY COUNTY, MO 
It was very interesting to read A herd of good beef cattle will pay 
George Wakley’s criticism of R. E. a good profit regardless of the sale of 
Dimick’s article on Dual purpose cat- pure-bred stock if a man will ultilize 
tle. He bestows high praise on the the milk as well as growing the calves. 
two most noted in the list—Shorthorns I keep about 20 head of pure-bred 
and Red Polls—in comparison to dairy Shorthorn cows. I can’t give any ex- 
I call to his atten. act figures as to profits in the last few 


breeds in general. 
tion the relative merits dual pur- 
pose breeds of both the Shorthorns and 
Red Polls). They may somewhat modi- 


as 


fy his views and induce him to credit 
them with the virtues which they 
really possess. 

liolsteins of both sexes can be read- 


ily turned into very good beasts for 
slaughter at almost any age, but they 
lack depth in the loin and ribs and 
have not the finish and quality of the 


noted beef breeds, .This is a criticism 
ef the Holsteins as a dual purpose 
breed. It cannot be made of an equally 
good specimen of Shortborns and Red 
Polls. Even good grades of both these 
br eds stamp their characteristics very 
strongly on their offspring 
Some Eat Too Much 
There is another very 
objection to the Holsteins which will 
ways militate against them in attempt- 
ing to class and use them as dual pur- 
pore cattle. Their enormous digestive 
capacity, Which enables them to turn 
so much food into an astounding quan- 
tity of milk, is a serious objection in 
them as beef producers: “Mature 
pnimals while growing and fattening 
revdily, give too large a proportion of 
offal to be desirabie for butcher 
Beef buyers do not desire to purchase 
big beeves, a large proportion of 
whose weight is an exces amount 
of, useless entrails, and which marked- 
ly lack quality in the ribs and loins, 
both vital points in a good beef car- 
cass. 


serious 
al. 


stock. 


ssive 


The records of the following Short- 
“*horn cows have shown beyond ques- 
tion that as dual purpose cows they 
are far in advance of the Holsteins, 
and that they can be bred in this 
country as well as in England to fill 
both vocations to a very valuable ex- 
tent to the general farmer and in- 


crease his bank account. Rose of Glen. 
Side, under the auspices of the Penn- 
Sylvania agricultural college, during a 
test of 12 months produced 18,070 
pounds of milk and 735 pounds of but- 
ter, an average of 2.1 pounds of butter 
a day and 4.5 pounds of milk. Janes- 
ville Rose 4%th from July 31, 1912, t 

June 30, 1913, produced #288 pounds 
of milk, To the man from Missouri 
the record of the cows owned by the 


Missouri college of agriculture may 
carry conviction that he is not doing 
the Shorthorns full fustice and rank- 
ing them as high as they deserve 
Lula, 12,341 pounds of milk, 4.17 aver- 
age per cent of fat, 606 pounds of 
butt and Panama Lady, 13,789 
po is of milk, 3.55 average per cent 
of fut, 572 pounds of butter. 
Greater Money Value 
Considering milk and beef profits 


combined, these cows will show at the 
end of their career a greater money 
value than a larger proportion of Hol- 
steins used for a similar purpose. 
There still remains another reason: 
They are lighter and better 
rustlers than the Holsteins or any oth- 


feeders 





@ breed of dairy cattle except the 
Ayrshires. This is an item which can- 
not be overlooked, especially with 
the steadily advancing prices of many 
of the best feeds for cattle, which are 
more certain to continue to advance 
than decrease. 
BUSINESS NOTICE 

“Try-a-bag” of _ fertilizer. Our 
brands are soluble and active, and 
not only increase yield, but improve 
quality and hasten maturity. Agents 
wanted. Address American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co.,- Cleveland, Cincin- 


nati, Detroit or Baltimore.—{Adver- 
tisement, 


severe drouths have cut 
than usual. There is 


years, and the 
them down more 


still some profit, however. A farmer 
ought by all means to keep live stock 
for their soil fertility value if for noth- 
ing else. If a man cares to use a very 
little extra care he should get pure- 
breds, but if not, get the best he can. 

I feed my herds silage with some 
hay or straw. The oats that are in 
milk have a light feed of grain, as do 
also the calves. The sto is on pas- 
ture during the entire summer except 
in the driest part. My feeding methods 
are to use only the products of my 
own farm, which include some alfalfa, 
clover, timothy, as well as blue grass 


pastures and corn. Anything that will 


help to eliminate transportation 
charges, commissions, etc, would be a 
mutual benefit to producers and con- 
sumers oi 1 at. 





Commercial Trout Raising 


[From Page 5.] 

they are much livelier thanever forthe 
germs about the gills, where every fish 
ailment seems to start, have been de- 
stroyed and the fish’s health con- 
served. veral other aiiments have 
to be looked out for, but on the whole 
the dangers of serious loss in those 
directions are not very great 

It is safe to say that in the many 
years Mr Stryker has been raising 
trout he has spent thousands on his 
ponds. But those sums could not 
properly be charged against the pres- 
ent commercial fish raising proposi- 
tion to which he devotes his ponds. 
He pays a culturist $60 a month and 
furnishes. him a nice little cottage 
with a garden adjoining. Ground liver 
costs about $1.50 a day, “eyed’’ eggs 
can be bought for 65 cents a thousand. 
Once the plant is established the ex- 
pense of up-keep is small. 


Piants can be established for as lit- 
as $100, depending on local condi- 
such as water supply, labor, ete. 

factors required for success are 
cleanliness, knowledge of the trouts* 

requirements and habits, correct tem- 
perature of water, proper gravel bot- 
tom and careful attention to details. 

Water of 60 degrees or less is best, 70 


tle 
tions, 
The 




















is bad, and SV degrees in the water, if 
the day is muggy, will kill trout about 
as quickly as though they were on dry 
land 

Say Feed Calves Sour Milk—Calves 
will do as well in summer time on 
sour skim milk as th do on sweet, 
declare federal investigators who have 
been gexperimenting on this problem. 
While this does not hold ue win- | 
ter, they say, the calves made as rapid 
gains on sour milk as others did on 
the sweet, although sometimes they 
were a little slow learning to like it. 
They give the additional precaution 
that the milk must be produced “and 
kept under cleanly conditions, so that 
the souring is not partly iused by 
disease- produ 1g bacteria. The milk | 
should be all owed to sour quicl and 
fed without delay. 

Cheese Containing Too Much Acid— 
A cheese which contains too much 
acid is often faulty in texture The 
cheese cracks, holes appear and the 


quality is seriously affected 


Worms T. F. K 


Stomach Ohio, 
has a pig in good flesh that has a fit 
occasionally just as he —_ ns to ez 
This is caused _by the ctivity “ae 
stomach worms as the food comes 
into the stomach, the reaction affect- 
ing the brain. For worms give a 
dose of castor oil, two to four ounces 
according te size, and a tablespoonfal 
of turpentine. Repeat dose two 


weeks, 
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hatuenatioima’ Harvester 
Cream Separators 








ICTURE to yourself the difference in the amount 
of actual work done, between setting milk in 
any of the old-time ways and skimming it with an IH C 


cream separator. What a jobit is to “wash the pans or 
crocks, How many handlings they need. What a lot of time it 
takes to fill them and set them away, to protect them from dirt, to 
do the actual skimming, to dispose of ‘the cold skim milk, to purify 
the crocks or pans. 

Now note the difference. With an I H C separator the milk is 
skimmed while still warm from the cows, the separator is washed in 
a few minutes and everything is ready for the next milking. 

You want the separator that will help you most. There are other 
things than the saving of work to be considered. There is saving 
of cream, value of the machine, service in case of accident, aud 
many other things to be thought of before you buy a separator. 

Take time enough to buy a cream separator. The more carefully 
you go about it, the more comparisons you make, the more clearly 

rou will see that one of the International Harvester separators—a 

airymaid, Primrose, or Lily, will serve you best. See the 1H C 
dealer, Get catalogues from him or write to us for them. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Inco ted) 
CHICAGO in USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 


FREE 64 ssicist#| 
HORSE BOOK | 


@ My 35 Years’ successful 


veterinary experience has 
taught me much about our 
friend the Horse. My book 
is full of hints and helps, and 
it’s FRE E — absolutely. | 


——= Write for it. —= 


Dr. J. G. LESURE 


143 Winchester St, Keene, N. H. 
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Veterinary College _ Seger rotons 
Its Merits 
Offers a Three Years’ Course in Veterinary Selence 
Complying with all the requirements of the U. 8. SEND TODAY 
Bureau of Anima! Industry. Established 1897. In- | AGENTS 
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TAPATCO scientific, humane collar pads end trouble 
for you and pain for your horses. They fill up 

the hollow places that come in- neck and 

shoulders as soon as your sleek horses are put 

to work in spring. TAPATCO Pads 

Make Any Collar Fit Snugly 

We even 


eing. 
permit ample 
















Made from start to finish right in our owr shops 
make our own cotton drilling and do our own d 
TAPATCO pads are porous. They 

tion and absorb all sweat. Filled wit! 
own Special Composite rates 
soft, springy and very absor' 
No dirt; no trash; no short, ee 
limy hair with hide attached to at- 
tract rats and mice. 


Ask Your Dealer 


PADS FOR HORSES 


The American Pad & TextiJe Company, Greenfield, O. 
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Which Is Best Butter Cow ? 

Can you tell me whicn produces the 
largest amount of butter fat, a Holstein 
or a Jersey cow?—IJoseph Virtue, Jo 
Daviess, II 

You have stepped into a question of 
great controversy. It depends on 
whether you are talking to a Jersey 
man or a Holstein man. Here is the 
autual cold fact in this question. The 
Holstein produces a great deal more 
milk, with ordinarily a lower per cent 
of butter fat. The Jersey produces less 
milk, but of a considerably higher 
butter fat test. The net result is that 
as to amount of butter fat, they are 
practically equal. With the Holstein 
you will have more skim milk left, 
but this skim milk will be ordinarily 
of lower specific gravity, that is, con- 
taining a smaller amount of _ solid 
matter. 

If you want to sell milk by bulk, 
then the Holstein is the logical breed. 
If you want to produce milk of high 
onality, but not in such great quanti- 
ties, the Jersey should satisfy your 
needs. Of course, there are other dif. 
ferences between the breeds besides 
these characteristics of milk produc- 
non. Furthermore, some _ Holsteins 
produce milk as rich as Jerseys and 
some Jerseys produce it of as low but- 
ter fat test as Holsteins. If you are 
making butter at home it will be of 
interest that the Jersey butter fat 
churns a little easier than the Hol- 
stein, because the globules of it are of 
a little larger size and mass together 
into a lump more easily. 





Improve Pasteurized Buttermilk 

Buttermilk from pasteurized eream 
is thin and watery, usually lacking 
in flavor and is not attractive as a 
salable product. Some creamery op- 
erators have made the statement that 
butter from pasteurized cream must 
sell at 2 cents more a pound than 
butter from unpasteurized cream be- 
cause of this deficit incurred by the 
reduced demand for pasteurized but- 
termilk. The economical disposal of 
this important by-product is very im- 
portant in determining the profits of 
a@ creamery. 

A method was devised at the uni- 
versity of Illinois some time ago or 
treating this buttermilk with a cul- 
ture of bacteria which not only thick- 
ens it and gives it a desirable body, 
but also gives it a pleasant flavor. 
The gerr? ysed for this is the bacillus 
bulgaricus which grows most success- 
fully at frory 95 to 100 degrees. Best 
results have been obtained by using 
not a pure product from this one 
germ but the mixed product of this 
and the common lactic acid germ. 
However, as the lactic acid germ 
grows best at a temperature of 20 
to 30 degrees lower than the bacillus 
bulgaricus, it is necessary to divide 
the buttermilk into two lots and 
ripen them separately. When they 
are fermented to the proper degree, 
they are put together and mixed thor- 
oughly by stirring. The product of the 


NET, AT FARMERS’ 


Section Jan Feb Mar Apr May 
New England ... 4.88 4.85 4.76 4.50 4.21 
~~ South Centr 4.89 4.89 4.56 4.39 4.39 
Pa 4.46 4.39 4.04 3.84 3.81 





So —y Ati lantic ... 3.55 
East South r entral 3.18 
West North Central .. 3.2 
Middle Atlantic ....... 2.92 
East North Central .... 3.09 
PD tedectccséouads 3.23 

Average .....eeeees 4.36 4.30 3.92 3.81 3.17 


_ According to statistics recently compiled 
Price paid to farmers for milk in 1914 


was slightly better in 1913, 3.85 cents. 


price finds tts lowest point in June. 


England. In November of last year there it averaged 51 cante a Phan 
The average for the year in New England was 4.7 cents. 
year in the middle-Atlantic states the average price was but 2.8 cents. 
One dealer in the middle-Atlantic states reported 
only 90 cents a hundred for milk in June, a little more than 1.9 cents a 

quart. The middle-Atlantic states show also the greatest range in cane Fh 
from an average price of 2.8 cents to 4.2 cents—a difference of, 1.4 cents 


a quart. 


aunts it S| 
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Dairy and Creamery 


curd which is inclined 


24 hours from the time the cul- 
ture is added until the milk is ripen- 
ed to the proper degree. 

It is advised that the easiest way 
to keep the buttermilk at the proper 


degrees of uniformity. 
The original cultures may 


, be propagated and car- 
bottles of sterilized 


into bulk cultures 


amount to add to the large amount of 
The recommendation is 
culture be added 
to nine gallons of pasteurized butter- 

After reaching the .proper degree 

ss, when it will contain from 
tenths to nine tenths 


will not change very 
tter to cool it to a 


consumer as soon 





Preventing Loss of Calves 


Indigestion frequently causes intes- 
tinal disturbances in young calves, 
is far from being the sole 
many instances. 
lairymen do not 
navel condition 
oft great mortality 


primary cause 
among calves. Nat- 
urally the cord should dry and slough 
but occasionally it is 
torn off near the body and a wide open 
Infection is more 


off in proper time, 


weather is mild and muggy. &§ 
wasting, prostration 
fcllow, unless effectual treatment with 


and death quickly 


intestinal disease following such 


quite large calves often becoming vic- 
the need of every 


each calf as soon as it is dropped, 
I prepare antiseptic pi f 


to use at a moment's notice. 


them 30 minutes in water, 
a teaspoonful of either s 
boric acid to a pint of water. 

this sterilizing I 
creolin solution and fold it tightly in 
of clean paper, 
Gipped into the solution. 


boiled water is sufficient. 
be used instead of creolin. I wrap the 
little packages in a larger paper and 
they can dry thor- 
The drying seals the small 
wrappers. When dry I put the packets 
in a clean box or wide-mouthed ster- 
ilized bottle or can, 
them until needed. 


Milk Prices Farmers’ Received in 1914 


AVERAGE PRICES FOR MILK PAID FARMERS IN 1914; FIGURES ARE CENTS 
SHIPPING STATIONS 


put them where 


and never open 








was 3.8 cents a 
: In both 1913 and 1014 the price was 
highest in December. In 1913 the December price averaged 4.3 cents and 
in 1914 4.2 cents. The January price for both years was 4.5 cents. 


In June of last 


he had paid 























BECAUSE YOUR COWS HAVE 
likely freshened now and your 
supply of milk is greater. 


BECAUSE YOUR SPRING wi RK 
requires every minute of your 
time and a good cream separator 
will be a great time and labor 
saver. 


BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF THE 
poor separator from incomplete 
skimming, and the tainted soonest 
of the hard-to-clean and unsani- 
tary separator mean most when 
your volume of milk is the 
greatest. 


BECAUSE OF THE AMPLE AND 
“more than advertised” capacity 
of the De Laval, you can separate 
more quickly and save time, when 
time means most to you. 


You need a new 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


NOW 


1: If you are still using some gravity or setting 
process of creaming— 
BECAUSE YOUR YOUNG 


BECAUSE WITH YOUR _IN- 


Qnd If you have a very old De Laval or an 


inferior separator whether new or old— 
BECAUSE AN_ IMPROVED 


BECAUSE THE DE LAVAL SEP- 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of 
the opportunity to prove to any prospective buyer. If you 
don’t know the nearest De Laval agency simply write 
the nearest main office, as below. 


165 Broadway, New York 
The De Laval Separator Co., 2SE Maison St. Chicsge 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 





calves will thrive best with warm, 
sweet separator skim-milk. 


creased milk flow your greater 
waste of cream, without a good 
cream separator, must run into 
more money than you can afford 
to lose. 


De Laval Cream Separator is so 
much simpler and more easily 
handled and cared for than any 
other, and you can't afford to 
waste time these busy days fuss- 
ing with an inferior or half 
worn-out machine. 


arator of today is just as supe- 
rior to other separators as other 
separators are to gravity setting. 
































How Old Is Your Milk Wagon | O 
BiBipal 


tomers have had 
our wagons in 


That proves the r 


Winkler Low- 
Down Short 
Turn Dairy 

Wagon 
is built right. 
We sell direct to you, so our price is right, 


t Our wagons cost you less per year 

than others because they last longer with fewer repairs. 

finely illustrated ; shows con- 

Write for free catalog struction of wagons just as 

though you had one in your yard. We give éroadest kind 

of guarantee. Wagons right, prices right. We save you 
money because we sell direct to you. 

WINKLER -GRIMM Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Formerly Winkler Bros. Mfg. Co. 









\Get MORE Cream °2,,2cchine.,‘c 
Simple Speed Indicator 


Controls speed, saves ALL the cream and 
gives youa uniform cream test. C an ‘tget 











nly $2 D 
One Year to Pay!F 2 
$942 eae 


min; ble. Guaranteed 
Skims 95 quarte 





Buy { . 
op ft Savon: DOVER Co, “2 
2218 Marshal! Bivd. CHICAGO 














5 AMERICAN 

CREAM 
Popeiniie 
Wncuer r dsity te lame crea 


AMERI our CAN SEPA free catalog Box 
'ARATOR CO. BAINGHIDGE, é v. 








out of order; no dial to watch. Ab ly 
accurate. Attached in two minutes joan 
cream separator. Price only $5.00 
paid. Agents Wanted; sells everywhere; 
splendid proposition. C — = 


Simple Speed Indicator Co., «:i22,*duio 

















if ‘Fi h like hungry wolves, an 
—— \. you bait wit 
IS Bite ish-Lure. 
" Best bait knows for Maal ting all kinds of 
fish. Write to-day for my free booklet and 
r) ial offer ore one box to help introduce it. 
J. F. Gregory, Dept. 106, 8t. Louis. Mo 








Clean Milk 


By S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 

In this book the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the consumer. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 146 pages. Cloth ..sseceseeseeees $2.00 


Orange Judd Com any 
315 Fourth Ave. ork 










































write us his name and address. 






FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Pouitry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield end. butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickeas vigosous and healthy and show a wonderful 
increase in the egg production. They are made of perfectly proportioned 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. 
poultry to give them atrial. Ask your Dealer. If he does not handle same, 


Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, Illinois 










We want every person who raises 
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Well Cooler for Butter 


A convenient cooler for butter, milk 
and other perishable products can be 
made in any well as shown by the 
drawing. It consists of a bottomless 
box placed on the well platform and 
provided at the top with two hinged 


doors. Inside extending across the 
box are a pair of bars. On these by 
means of hooks (No * wire will do) 


hang deep pails similar to those used 
for deep setting cream. Inside one 
of these paiis are placed dinner plates 
and somewhat smaller metal rings for 
holding butter in fair sized quantities. 

The other pail is for milk. When 
filled the pails are lowered into the 
well as indicated. They may or may 
not rest in the water. If desired the 
pail usedefor solids may be made with 
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perforated bottom and top so there 
will be a free circulation of cool air 
around the butter or other material 
inside. 

These pails may be of any conven- 
ient size. A good dimension is 10 or 
12 inches in diameter and 18 to 24 
inches deep. The collars should be at 
least an inch smaller in diameter; in- 
deed 1% inches will be found prefer- 
able. The box should be 2 feet high, 
~ wide and about 18 inches across. It 
should have a latch and a padlock if 
there is danger of its being visited by 
people who have no business on the 
premises. Preferably the pails should 
be hung on metal rods rather than by 
cords or chains. This will facilitate 
raising and lowering. By using rods 
of varying length, several more pails 
can be hung than if the rods are all 
of the same length since the pails can 
hang free of each other, when not all 
on the same level. 

In the drawing, a, is a hinged leg 
which hangs from the front, }, and 
drops to the floor against the side of 
the box, thus making b into a table 
The front, b, locks on the top, c. The 
rings which fit over the plates in the 
Gans are shown at d. 


Question of Live Stock Exhibits 


Should cattle, sheep and hogs be 
exhibited at county fairs, state fairs 
or national shews in 1915? This ques- 
tion was propounded to a number of 
western breeders with the request that 
each answer from his own point of 
view. Similar replies from eastern 
live stock breeders were recently 
printed in these columns. The foot. 
and mouth disease epidemic now 
seems practically well eliminated, yet 
there still remains the possibility that 
it might be disseminated later through 
publie exhibits. Some of the opinions 
expressed by various breeders follow: 

This from Horman C. Horneman of 
Troquois county, Ill, a breeder of pure. 
bred Holstein cattle and Berkshire 
hogs. “Personally I would not con- 
sider it safe to take any of our stock 
to county fairs, state fairs, national 
dairy shows, or the international. The 
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Animal Husbandry 
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experience of the exhibitors of the na. 
tional dairy show is one that they will 
not soon forget I feel that the wise 
course to take would be to discontinue 
all the exhibitions of this kind at least 
until a year from this fall.” 

Warren T. McCray, Hereford breed- 
er of Newton county, Ind, writes: “I 
am going ahead with my preparations 
to show this fall, just the same as if 
there had been no foot and mouth dis- 
ease. Unless there should be a further 
outbreak, I feel there will abso- 
lutely no danger providing all precau- 
tions taken in the way of proper 
disinfecting, etc.” 

F. A. Murray & Son of Grundy, Ill, 


be 


are 


breeders of Polled Durhams, say: 
“We are personally interested in our 
county fair and fear that the cattle 
exhibits will be light this fail, due to 
the uncertainty of new outbreaks of 
foot and mouth disease. I feel that 
those who have the nerve to fit their 
cattle for the state fairs this fall will 
come out all right, for if they have 


any trouble it will be before the fairs 
start. We have no disease near us, yet 
it has seriously affected our sales as it 
will also discourage early arrangeé- 
ments for state fairs.” 

Clyde Rumelhart of Winnebago 
county, Ill, breeder of pure-bred OIC 
hogs, says: “I don’t consider it ad- 
visable to hold any stock shows this 
fall because it might be a starting 
place for a bigger spread of foot and 
mouth disease than has yet prevailed, 
Therefore, I think it best to dispense 
with all shows for a year in order that 
the disease can be stamped out and 
not cause any greater loss to the live 
stock breeding than has already been 
sustained.” 





Herd Improvement at Station 

The Geneva (N Y) station is now in 
possession of a herd of Jersey cows, 
practically all pure bred and regis- 
tered, highly productive and for nine 
years has not developed a single case 
of tuberculosis. There have been some 
cases of contagieus abortion, especially 


with the heifers, but this trouble has 
grown less and is now not much in 
evidence. The development of a sound 


herd of this type is a matter of gen- 
eral interest, especially as the founda. 
tion stock consisted in part of tuber- 
culous mothers. In the 1914 report of 
the station, the maintenance of the 
herd in health and the development of 


highly productive animals are the 
two phases considered 
Between December, 1900, and 


1901, 


March, 15 out of the 28 animals 
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When miich cows are placed 
roam unless tied, they are often 
around the stakes or trees 


difficulties can be obviated by 











to which they 
the simple method shown herewith. 


owned by the station were found to be 
tuberculous. At the tatter date the 
herd was separated into sound and 
unsound animals, these two groups 
being located in separate stables, each 
group under the care of its own at- 
tendants. This separation continued, 
with constant supervision of both 
herds, until May, 1905, when the six 
remaining unsound animals were 
killed. 

In. November, 1905, 30 animals in 
the herd were tested with tuberculin 
and no reaction found, and since that 


time no case of tuberculosis has ap- 
peared. It should be borne in mind 
in this connection that the nine ani- 


mals in the Millie Darling family, now 
constituting a part of the station herd, 
are nearly all descendants of daugh- 
ters of Millie D, dropped after she re- 
acted and during the time she was 
with the diseased section of the herd 
after separation in March, 1901. In 
brief, part of the herd had a diseased 
mother as foundation stock. 


Evolved a Sound Herd 


The evolution of a sound herd out 
of one partially diseased and the 
maintenance of the herd in a condi- 
tion of health during nine years have 
been accomplished in a comparatively 
simple way. In the beginning the 
calves of diseased cows were separated 
at once from the mothers and fed on 
milk from sound cows or milk that 
had been pasteurized. The herd was 
maintained by raising its heifer calves. 
It was quarantined against outside 
dairy wastes and animals coming from 
infected herds. Pasteurized dairy 
wastes from outside might have been 
used safely. 

That a highly productive herd has 
been developed, is shown by the fol- 
lowing statement of averages made up 
from records of 1906-8 and 1913-4. 
Figures in lower three horizontal col- 
umns are averages for cows during 
period of lactation. 

AVERAGES SHOWING INCREASED YIELD 






1906 —— 1915 to 1914 —, 

to All Carey Millie 

Year 1908 cows family family 

Numberof cows ... 27 23 14 9 
Periods of lactation . 6 23 i4 

Pounds milk per cow 6.546 6,159 6,921 

Wee GOet BE cnescesccs 5.91 6.01 5.82 

DO BOE sccescecees 387 369 403 


The guiding principles in building 
up this hard have been: A standard 
of selection that includes size and 
vigor as well as productiveness; the 
importation of males from a line of 
vigorous and productive ancestry; 
avoidance of the forcing system in 
feeding animals used as breeders; and 
retention of the most promising heif- 
ers and turning off of the poorest. 
Eight pounds grain has been the max- 
imum daily ratio. used. 





Hens Enlisted in Army—tThe old 
mother hen has at last reaped the re- 
ward of suitabie honor for her devo- 
tion to her downy flock. The British 
government has installed hens in 
many places are guard against aero- 
planes. Generations of experience 
against the predatory hawk has 
trained Biddy’s eyesight so that she 
can detect flying machines before any- 
one else, All that the soldiers have to 


do is to watch the hen, and then get 
busy 
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On pasture from which they might 
troubled by winding their tethers 
are attached. All these 


The animal is provided with a halter or a tie around the horns, and 


the far end of the rope attached 


to a large wagon wheel of fairly 


good weight. As the animal feeds she turns the wheel on its axis so 


there is no binding or shortening 
to move to new quarters the wheel 





of the rope. When it is necessary 
is turned on edge and rolled along. 
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Lewes? priced high-grade engine on market 
Awonderfu! little engine for farm work. 14 H.P, 
with great overload capacity. Parts inter- 
changeable. Spark-timing lever prevents ine 
jury to operator in starting; cireuit-breaker 
saves needless current: device alters engine’s 
speed while running. Other Write 
Jor illustrated 
bulletin. 











Jacobson engines,- 
stationary and Ps 
able, up to 25 H. P. 


JACOBSON MACHINE 











Warren, Pe., U.S. A. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will piease you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 

From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Telis all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints 
fading, chalking and pecling. Valuable information 
ree to you, with Sample Color Vards. Write me, 

IT Nuw. I you money 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, #.¥. 





Can save 








50 


This 
tively 
output / give 
eggs. harder shells, 
increase you! profits 

Takes the place of teetin 

in preparing the chicken’s food, 
prevents cropbound conditions, 
ete. Samples Free. Send $1.00 
bill for 100 Ibs Booklet in 
preparation—send for a copy 


posi- 

ess 
better 
and 


mica grit will 


increase 


5007 


your 


IDEAL SPAR GRIT CO. 
16 St. PaulSt. - + Baltimore, Md, 











THE HATCHING PERIOD with its losses from 
bowel troubles is soon here. Prepure for it; 
save your chicks Regulate their di- 
gestion, correct intestinal gases, 

revent and cure White 
soothing , — 


iarrhoea, Indigestion, 
Sour Crop, etc., Ol 
i 

by using - sR: Pare ~~ 
, chicks, keeps old birds 
vigorous. At your dealer's, or 
by mail. A cast-iron contract goes 
with each container. Don't deliy. We 
will maii a trial package containing 24 oz. for 
25c postpaid, sufficient for 100lbs.of feed. For the 
Breeder--packed in 10-Ib. fibre pails, $1.60 each, and 25-ib. drums, 
$2.60 each. We will prepay the postage, express or freight where 
the cost doesn’t exceed . Order now. Don’t delay. Be prepared. 


KING REMEDY CO., 31 Eim Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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‘ 
Over 150 styles for 
every purpose—h 
sheep, poultry, rabbits, horses 
cattle. Also lawn fence and gates. 
13 CENTS PER ROD UP. ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Write now for new catalog and sample to test, 
The Brown Feace & Wire Co. 51 Cleveland, 





O@ WhyPayTwo Prices forFences? 
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Hundreds of exclusive 
Iron guaran 
aa Write for 
talog, First Order and Early Buyers’ Offert 
131 Ward St., Decatur, lad. 


Buy direct from our factory. 
styles. ire and Ornamental 

Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. 
Free Ca’ 


WARD MFG, CO. 














wide tires prevent rutting 
draft—save work and repairs. Write fer 

of steel wheels and wagons. 
Ce., 2 Eim St., Quincy, Mi, 





Better Farming 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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EUREKA 
HARNESS OIL 


Used everywhere, and everywhere 
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- known as the best. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORE 
PELTED EECA EA Principal Stations 
Plow-Handle Talks Z 
TMM eT 
Corn Has No Affinity — have made farming a real 
sina T am skeptical about the growing of When we get organized on this basis 


soy beans, or, in fact, any plant in &@ we shall be so very busy that we won't 




















































corn row except pave much time to criticize everybody 
corn. This is not for getting the better of us. We shall 
up-to-date ajso be in a frame of mind to under- 
thought, asgem- ciand the problems of the business 
vod erally consider- . : i 
ot ally : man and to meet him on an equal 
ed, but rather footing in all of those transactions that 
an old-fash- mutually interest us. We shall then 
ioned notion. know what a guarantee is and what it 
28. The growing of jooks like, become closely related to 
FE some nitrog- the consumer and those agencies that 
ity sae" >! ant work between us and the consumer. 
ints with corn for We shail all find that the other fellow 
Do Silage is no js, after all, not so bad, and the 35- ~~ She extends to Americans a hearty invitation to settle on 
doubt a period cent dollar will vanish into the air. her FREE Homestead lands of 160 acres each or secure 
.¥. in the evolution Some experiences now seem to indi- some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
-_ H. E. COOK of neal high cate a working chance to combine and Alberta. 

: E class corn Sl- winter or hairy vetch with spring This year wheat is higher but Canadian land just ag 
lage. Repeated efforts have been made grains At the rate of 10 to 15 pounds cheap, sothe opportunity is more mneneas. 
and composition by breeding to inN- especially on dairy farms, where straw averaged 20 to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre, Think 
crease the per cent of protein and also has a feeding value. The vetch is what you can make with wheat around $1 a bushel 
to increase the percentage of oil. The sowed with the spring grain and and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of Oats, 
work has had no permanent value, and harvested with it. In the fall an after- Barley and Flax. Mixed farming is fully as profitable 
I imagine it is because nature waS growth will come on which may be an industry as grain growing. 
wiser than man, or at any rate had pastured off if large, or allowed to re- ya a4 grain. Riese Zarvioe is not sompuleory tu Canada but thers irs 
more accurate foresight. We do not main if small. The following year the great demand for farm labor to replace the mary young men who have 

Mar atsels, tha = ; shi . a ee aaa ola red for service. The climate is healthful and agreeable, 
need to disturb the relationship of pro- yetch will grow with the clover as a vo railway facilities excellent, good schools and churches conven- 
tein to carbohydrates in corn, because part of the hay crop. The plan is cer- ient. Write for literature and particulars as to reduced wy! 
we can grow protein cheaper in the tainly worth trying out on dairy oo <ieiat is 
legumes than in the corn plant. Our farms. We shall experiment this year J. S. CRAWFORD 
labor should be directed to an increase at the state schoo] and I shall do the 
of corn grain upon area units. Any same on my own farms and report re- 301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
effort to change the analysis, or to svults. Canadian Government Agent 
grow another plant with corn, defeats One of the problems of the home- 
nature’s plans, In other words, soy grown grain system is to dispose of 
beans i rn constitute a first-class the straw. Oat and barley straw is not 
weed, th about the same as pig- salable at a price that leaves much of 
weed or ré 1 orot. Of course they are a margin after baling and hauling ae] 7 

. good feed, all of them. have been deducted. City feeders do , my For Fruit Growers 

: oy: Thieetn “ont beeen if the éow feeder can eliminate tia | fn , ont Saas Fare 
if «< i ne -1 ie ° 

If you do not believe it now, try it othy from his ration, either by sale or ; ss ie PR Bank og Simple ae en baile $ 

c out next summer and you will discover not growing it, he will be’ able to care 1 | s| 45 _4| resist the ravages of time and years of hard use. 

‘ the relish which cows have for pig- for a lot of straw. The facts are that . i oe Powerful—climbs hills like a mountain goat—cannot tip 

weed. Not many of us would agree early cut oat and barley straw is . \ oe = SS ree +g ER, GS came Gealy Cr yeh ey 

4 that these weeds should be planted pretty nearly as valuable for cow feed Without cilesien, write for free literature describing 


and cultivated in a cornfield, although as average timothy when fed with ripe . - the machine and its uses. 
they get in occasionally. My experience corn silage, clover hay and grain. H . CHASE MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


and observation teaches that few of uS you can mix in vetch with the straw ——e Farm Tractor Department 105 West 8t., Syracuse, ¥. ¥. 


have learned the secrets of corn cul- maybe it would fully equal timothy.— 
ture and >reeding. It takes a skilled [H. E. Cook. 

man to grow corn. Our experience at 
the state school has proved that thor- 
oughly ripened flint corn approaches a 
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balanced ration. When any of the IN A SHADOW 
fers are ; coarse fodde Tea Drinker Feared Paralysis. 
clovers are added the coarse fodder eared Paralysis rteisnn t cuntene Gndee ai 









part of the ration will be enough to 


maintain health. . : 
often produces alarming symptoms, 

I do not say that soy beans are not | as the poison (caffeine) contained in 
good, they are good. On the other | these beverages acts with more 
hand, they do not grow materially with | potency .in some persons ,han in 
corn. If different plants are to ma- | others. 
ture and thrive. together they must 7 was never a _ Coftee drinker,” ° ° 
have approximately the same hight or p ror ia gag oo tea - had Men of keen discretion 
length of stalk and must mature to-: >.” ’ as very nervous, na : * 

, . : frequent spells of sick headache an » 
gether. Parley and oats combine and osc ceenie and ge Bs pe ne ag a appreciate the many dif 
produce together profitably because | times to severe attacks of bilious ferences which distinguish Sed : . & 

‘urnish you this self~iling, ever-going 


their habits of growth are much alike, | cclic. 
mill to goon any old tower. It 


and one can increase the tonnage of “No end of sleepless nights—would costs but little and you will getthe @@& 
grain by mixing, Certain grasses like | have spells at night when my right wLeawe difference between Bo water ine light 77” 
side would get numb and tingle like wind and en shundance of water in Ibs. on 


redtop and timothy also combine to > . almost no wind. Write . this wire 
advania: The corn plant, however a thousand needles were pricking my Aermotor Co., 1146S. Campbell Ave., Chicago furis mill. 
ee —s * | flesh. At times I could hardly put 


has no affinity. A great, big, noble f my tongue out of my mouth and my ri 
plant valuable enough and important right eye and ear were affected. . Disk Harrows and Plows The New Greenwood Lime and Fertilizer Distributer 
enough to stand alone; and it seems to “The doctors told me to quit using It is a significant Curaway (CLARK) 
me we owe an apology to this Ameri- | tea, but I thought I could not live fact thatagricultur- tools. Send for new 
can plant for permitting another plant without it—that it was my only stay. al colleges, state ex- catalog,and ask your 
to grow with it, either as a weed or as | 1 had been a tea drinker for twenty- periment —, dealer about them. 
an othe Nees S ‘ five years; was under the doctor's and college-trained If he doesn't sell 
n otherwise good plant out of place. care for fifteen. men buy Curaway CuTAWAY (CLARK) 
“About six months ago, I finally (CLARK) farm im- machines write us. 
quit tea and commenced to drink| |Plements. You Weshipdirectwhere 


oil. Two quarts of oil in the gear case of 

the 8-foot Auto-ciled Aermotor will keep 

the gears and every bearing flooded with 

Die: oil for a yearor more. With i 

duplicate gears and two 

pitmen lifting ihe 
load 


Steady use of either tea or coffee 















y , It runs in breath of air! 
The galvanized helmet covers the 
keeps out rain, keeps out dust, keep 

. If you are tired of climbing 
windmill tower; if you are tired of buying 
repairs and havingthem put on; if you are 
tired of waiting for a big wind, let us 





























Good Old-fashioned Methods 

















Such talk as this will no doubt be | Postum. should atleast know we have no agent. 
seconded, but not all change is prog- “I have never had one spell of sick There's a style and size for you op pame—20 euree— 
ress. We need as cattle feeders to get oe sine and: only see Mahe THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY NO CLOGGING 

- = . ‘ a ack ) ) 8s -olic, av « l Maker or rrows a plows 
ond t ° — good old-fashioned iavine Shelien pa ty ceatha os “atana 851 Main Street Higganum, Conn, ep ~ hte tee 

ds of thought, and when we do sleep- well and my heart is getting a menor cr pyle a 

we shall discover that efforts to find stronger all the time.” Write for beokiet A to GREENWOOD MPG. OO... Lewrents, Mess. 
short miraculous cuts to successful Name given by Postum Co., Battle THE ACRE-AN-HOUR SIFTER 


animal feeding are not the best. We] Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
need, as I have previously said, to get | Wellville,” in pkes. 

into our cows clover hay ‘of some sort; Postum comes in two forms: 

it won't make much difference to the Postum Cereal—the original form 


‘ “ae —must be well boiled. 5c and 25 
cow whether it is red, alsike or alfalfa packages ad 4 2 
or soy beans or cowpea hay where Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
these plants thrive, ripe heavily eared | —dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
corn silage and some of our whole | water and, with cream and sugar, 
grains, oats, barley, peas, rye or wheat, | Makes a delicious beverage imstantly. 

3 » *) i -; ine 
whatever the farmer can best grow. | “¢,and We tins. 


Then if we grow the live stock on the Pe apo eee | re Ra cari: Cyn antag SWEET POTATO PLANTS 

farm, cows, horses, pigs, sheep or beef . Ys" on” 4 2.000.000 Up River, Big Leaf Up River, Improved Gold 

enimals. wi . y ‘There’s a Reason” for Postum. Skin, Horner, Carolina and Red Nancynum, $1 
mals, with this home-grown feed —sold by Grocers. | 1000. ¢. €. BROWN, - BRIDGEVILLE, DEL. 


beats every hand implenent for killing 
Potato, Melon Bugs, Cabbage Worms. 
ete. Applies Plaster, Lime, ete., mixed 
with Paris Green or Arsenate of Lead. 
Regulates to cover big or little plants, 


also to apply any quantity of any CERTIFICATE FREEwo"s SPR DER 

~ yy ~F eee ee A ole Yiotime towns eee eee 

olay and faster than any $5, $10 or $18 i apality bejter Gham over. Salioway 
or 





@pray pump. Inast on your dealer 
you Chie wonderful little implemem. Pre- 
paid 75c. Agents wanted. rculare, 


Acre-ha-Hour Sifter Co., Dept. C, Poughkeepsie, W.¥. 
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Success with Truck Crops 
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Field Care of Cabbage 


PROF M, G. COLLEGE 
Cabbage is not particular in regard 


KAINS, PA STATE 


to soil. It wit do well on almost any 
lkind of lamd not wet and soggy. The 
ground should be well drained either 


Land with a 
is not 


naturally or artwiciaily. 
loose, gravelly subsoil, however, 
desirable. Cabbage # a rank feeder, 
so the main thing is to have the 
filled with available plant food. If sod 
land is used, plow it early in -the fall 
and during the winter apply 30 or 40 
tons of manure to the acre. 

It ts a good plan to harrow the 
ground with @ cutaway harrow early 
in the spring. This allows the sun and 
Qin to dry the land, and thus makes it 
po.stble to plow much earlier than one 
otherwise could. Most vegetabhe grow- 
ers know the value of gettime ‘crops in 


soil 


early. * Very often; however, they get 
in too much of a hurry, and set out 


plants without first getting the soil in 
the proper condition. This is one of 
the worst mistakes that can be made. 
If the land is not properly fitted before 
planting, it never can be after the field 
is planted. Plow the ground as soon 
as # is dry enough, then cutaway 
harrow and roll, if necessary, until the 
land is inthe best possible condition. 

The following fertilizer is used by 
R. H. Garrahan, a successful grower 
of Luzerne county, Pa: Tankage and 
acid phésphate 600 pounds each, pot- 
ash 400 poundsto the acre, applied 
broa@cast and worked into.the soil 
with, an acme harrow. The ground is 
then’smoothed and marked out 2% by 
1% feet. The plants are dumped from 
the flats and separated very carefully, 
BO as to retain as many of the fibrous 
roots as possPble. They are puddled 

this mud, stood upright in boxes 
and hauifed to the field. Children are 
used to drop the plants and men and 
women with dippers fasten them, care 
bemmettaken to get the soil tightarount 
the roots. 

The plants are set as deeply as pos- 
sible without covering the hearts. This 
is a great protection if the weather 
shquild turn cold before the plants 
have been established. Cabbage is cul- 
tivated and hoed as soon as the plants 
have struck root. A small handful of 
nitrate of soda is then applied around 
each plant, usually 200 to 500 pounds 
an acre. Ali that is necessary after 
planting is to keep the cultivators go- 
ing and to hoe around the plants oc- 
casionally to keep the soil loose and 
free from weeds. 

Double Cropping Not Desirable 

Some growers where land very 
raluable, intercrop their cabbage. The 
usual combination is to set lettuce be- 
tween the cabbage plants and sow one 
or two rows of radishes between the 
rows of cabbage. This is a very ques- 
tionable practice; it sounds fine to say 
one is producing four or five fine crops 
a year on the same land, but one good 
crop is better than half a dozen poor 
ones. Whe constant tramping over the 
ground in order to pull the radishes or 
cut the lettuce is detrimental to cab- 
bage, and does not allow the necessary 
cultivation for the best development 
ot the plants. 7 

After the plants are set in the field 
they have to take their chances with 
the maggots, wireworms, cutworms, 
ete. The experiment stations have ex- 
perimented considerably along “this 
line, and have advocated various mix- 
tures to eradioate these But, as 
a rule, the remedies cost too much to 
apply. 

Cutworms can be somewhat dimin- 
ished by poisoned mashes. Plowing as 
late in the fall as possible is often of 
some benefit, as the worms or their 
larve are thrown up and killed by 
freezing. Anything that will promote 
growth wil lessen the effect of those 


is 


pests. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the “and’s Sake use Bowkers 


fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”—([{Advertisement. 


UTHER 


ULCER ERR EL 
insects. Early planting, an app ition 
of nitrate of soda, plenty of « ition 
and hoeing are about the best reme- 
dies. Club root often causes consider- 
able loss, especially on poorly drained 
land A heavy application of lime the 
fall previous to planting often proves 
beneficial Little or no trouble is to 
be feared from this disease if cabbage 
or any plants of the same family are 
not grown oftener than once in four 


years on the same piece of land 


Fighting Chinch Bugs 





In a few weeks i#t will be chinch bug 
time, Those who burned waste vege- 
tation in the early -winter and thus 


destroyed the winter as’well as breed- 
ing quarters of this pest will be least 
troubled. However, one may prepare 
for this pest by preparing some sort 
of barrier turn the invading army 
taside. Government experts state that 
one of the most satisfactory of such 
barriers is a coal tar line, supplement- 
ed with post holes. The bugs will not 
the coal tar, and moving along 
line of the barrier, either fall into 
are crowded into the: post holes by 
bugs, where they can be killed 
It is important in dusty weath. 
the coal tar line fresh, for 
is covered with dirt, the 
bugs pass over it without difficulty. 

If coal tar is not available, then 
petroleum or road oil may be substi- 
tuted. An old method is to plow a 
furrow around the field to be protected 
with a side so steep that the bugs can- 


to 


cross 
the 
or 
other 

at will. 
er to keep 
as soon as it 


not crawl out of it. With holes dug 
every 30 to 40 feet the bugs can be 
trapped and killed by Kerosene. It is 
reported Jhat one farm of 250 acres 


killed eight gallons of chinch bugs one 
year. On another farm with 300 yards 
of tar line and with the accesapanying 
post holes, 10 bushels were captured. 

The seriousness of Chinch bug dep- 
redations is dependent largely on 
weather conditions. Heavy rains at 
the breeding greatly weduce 
the number of bugs It really makes 
little difference how many adult 
have wintered in the neighborhood, 
for if rains come during the hatching 
most of the young broods are de- 
In dry the pest 
terrible. Chinch bugs affected 
fungous disease, which is an excellent 
aid. When introduced in rainly 
thus fungus of particular 
Quail are excellent in 
chinch bug. They destroy 
other farm bird. 


season 


stroyed. seasons, 


are 


seasons 

value. 
fighting 
more than 


is 


any 





Preserving Eggs on the Farm _ 


As it is becoming more and more 
necessary for eggs to be held over 
from a season of scarcity, coid storage 
and home preservation of eggs are at- 
tracting more attention, The former 
prejudice against eggs which are not 
strictly fresh is graduallly dying away 
as customers learn that egsg held un- 
der proper care for a reasonable pe- 
riod of time are as good for general 
purposes as those which are newly 
Jaid. 

Many methods of home preservation 
of eggs have been tried Among the 
various ways are: Packing eggs in dry 
table salt, bran, oats or sawdust; pre- 
serving them in dry wood ashes, pow- 
dered sulphur, powdered gypsum, salt 
brine, slaked lime and salt solution, 
sugar, lime water or various solutions 


and covering with vase. 
line, paraffin, patented preparations, 
butter or lard. Potassium permanga- 
nate, salicylic acid, zum arabic, forma- 
lin, etc, are preserving mediums which 
have been tried but proved dangerous. 
to use. 

Of all these methods, the lime water 
and salt solution and the water glass 
sclution seem to give best results. 
The lime water and salt solution can 
most conveniently made by slaking 
four pounds good quicklime in a 
small quantity of water. With this is 
mixed four gaM@ons pure water, two 
pounds salt added, and the whole 


of water glass; 


be 


are 


bugs | 


is | 
by | 








mixture is thoroughly stirred and al- | 
lowed to settle. The clear liquid, 
which is the part used to preserve the 
eggs, poured off. This rule gives 
enough mixture to preserve 5U dozen 
eggs, although the number of eggs 
which a container holds depends some- 
what upon the shape of the vessel. | 
This method is one of the oldest ways 
of preserving eggs and is considered 
reliable. 
Possibly 
ive is more 


is 


the water glass preserva- 
generally used. It is made 
by mixing 14 quarts commercial 
water-glass solution, which may 
purchased at any drug store for about 
50 cents a quart, with 18 quarts puré, 
boiled water The mixture stirred 
until the ingredients are thoroughly 
mixed An earthen jar is the most 
suitable container, although a_ tight 
wooden tub may be satisfactorily used. 
Two eight-gallon jars are sufficient for 
30 dozen using the quantity of 
solution prescribed in the above for- | 
mula. If needed more water is added 
to cover the eggs. 

If the farmhouse cellar provides 
uniformity in these conditions and can 
be held at a temperature of about 30 
degrees, a farmer may satisfactorily 
hold the eggs under these conditions. 
Oftentimes, the space between the ice 
and the walls of the farm ice house | 
will form an adequate storage place 
for eggs. However, it is necessary that | 
proper ventilation be given. Commer- 
cial cold storage plants maintain a 
temperature of 30 to 33 degrees. 


be 


is 


oo 
esss, 





Italian Tomatoes—America gave | 
the tomato to the world but Italy is 
today teaching the rest of the world, 
by example, how it should be raised 
and how it should be preserved. Gov- 
ernment reports state the Italian 
canned tomatoes have practically 
pushed the American product out of 
the English market and have gained 
also an enormous market in the Unit- 
ed States. The Italians raised a solid, 
meaty tomato of fine color, and it is 
so packed in the cans that the con- 
sumer is not obliged to pay for a large 
percentage of water. Italians can to- 
matoes for export, but for their own 
consumption in their own country, 
they use tomatoes in the form of sauce 
or paste, which is nothing more or 
less than boiled down temato pulp, 
minus the skins and seeds. This sauce 
is put up in Cans and is used by Ital- 





ians in a great variety of dishes of | 
which spaghetti is perhaps the most 
familiar to Americans. 


The Farrell 


loading hay with Gas En. 
Can be operated from load. 
Has quick return drum and band 
address 


Hoist 


American Agriculturist 








Spraying Pay 

Not only as protection against bugs and blight, bat 
eve . raying makes heaithier plants and larger 
yiel better quality. Machine pays for itself on 


ten cree, first year. 


IRON AGE Sprayers 


have double acti: 
mixing of solution one cl sare ty: rass nozzies a: 

Strainers. For one or tworhorses. See your dealer and wane 
us for new ““Spray’’ catalog and spraying guide. Both free 


BATEMAN ar COMPANY 


ks iw —- eupatis 





Orchard 
Attachment 
if wanted 


for 
gine. 
For Circular 


brake. Price right. 


| JOHN FARRELL, Newton, Sussex Co., N. 
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WELL 


Cash or easy 
all purposes. 


WELL "ravs~ 


machine of your own. 


Own a 
Many styles and sizes for 


terms. 
Write for Circular 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St...Ithaca, N. ¥. 














A New Light Fruit Tree 


Bore Preventive 


and great protection 


against codling moths, and teat 


caterpillars. On@ applicatio Sufficient for 300 to 
500 smal) trees. Satisfaction guaranteed or monay 
returned. Price $1.25 per can 


JAS. SINSABAUGH, Pine Bush, Orange County, N.Y. 





Peach 
Guan. Apple Boxes, Ladders, 
Write tor Catalog 
c N. ROBINSON & BRO. 

Baltimore. 
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FRUIT PACKAGES 


» Truck and Berry on Sap 





| Plants—Strawberry & Vegetable 


and all kinds 


Incr « fa earit g strawberries 
of vanete ble Plants, by the 1009 or dozen 

Collection of plants eent by parcel post that will 
fill your garden for $2 snd for pamphlet 
Cc. E. FIELD SEWELL, N. Z 











trees are 


Spportunity we ever offered 


German Prune 


Write for Special Prices 
Send in 
the same 


portunity to buy 


Montmoreacy Chewy 


your order today—we will ship 
We advise our customers to send in extra 


years. ‘These prices are subject to recall 
\KELLY BROS. WHOLESALE NURBSERIES, 317 Main 8t., 


BIG BARGAINS IN SURPLUS STOCK 


To clean house at our Nurseries and ship 
fruit trees we offer the finest stock you ever saw at 
A-1 Kelly quality 
prepay freight and ship the same day we receire 


out every one of our splendid 


bargain prices. All these 
guaranteed healthy and true th name. We will 
your order. This is the best 


our fruit grower friends 
—— Per Hundred ——, 
XXX x x 
$!4.00 $10.00 $7.00 
12.00 8.00 6.00 
7.00 5.00 3.00 
7.00 5.00 3.00 
on stock not listed above 
tomorrow and prepay the freight. 
orders. This is an exceptional op- 
Kelly trees’ which have given you satisfaction for 
at any moment. Better write today. 


Daneville, N. ¥. 











Save All 


the Hay—Pay Big Profits 


Galvanized—Corrugated—Extra Quality Coating 


economical than barns or-permanent sheds 


Easy to put on and 


take off. Made in sections, thus occupying littie space when not in use. 


Made in all sizes. 
Mr. 


, says 
ria k rowed with y 
nm the stack ae 1 ‘e than 
e With o oriinary care will last 15 © 20 
on every stack. SPECIAL 
introductory price. 


The Martin mores S Stock hey Co. 


and special 
Stocks carriedtn 


fre water-tight and rust-proof. Can’t blow off 

5 r er preserved my hay fine. $1 
thas for other stacks in fame field.” 
pay for your n Metal 
ears and save its onak "or more 
illustrated litersture 





FFER! Write today 


‘or free, 


301 MN. Mosel St. Wichita.Ken. 
Portland, Org, ; Omaha. Neb wa, Obie. 











Used everywhere 


and everywhere 


known as the_ best. 


STANDARD OIL —— 


Buffalo 


COMPANY OF NEW YORE 


1 Stations 


MICA AXLE GREASE 
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A COUALEULL LATE 


Jottings from 
the Farmers 


MUM 


Bookkeeping by Checks 


Farmers who do most of their busi- 
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ness by check can with little effort 
keep a very Satisfactory account of 
the total farm receipts and expenses. 


Two things are essential for the suc- 
f this method. First, all money 
received from any source, whether in 


cess ¢ 


eash or by check, should be deposited 
in the bank. Second, when drawing 
checks, care should be used to state 


for what purpose drawn. In this way 
the check stub will give an itemized 
account of the farm expenditures. It 
is better to have a large book of 
checks, which, if the farm business is 
of moderate size, the banker will glad- 
ly furnish with the checks numbered 
and the owner’sname printed on them. 
A book of this kind will generally last 
for a year, thus the advantage of hav- 
ing all the accounts in one book This 
system as an aid to keeping financial 
accounts on the farm is very simple 
and will prove valuable to a large 
numbe! of men whose business is 
adapted to it—[E. H. Thomson. 


As a boy in the Upper Hudson valley 
my father would sometimes say to me: 
“The prices are so low this year, those 
applesare not worth picking.”’ If adver- 


tising makes thousands of people dope 
themselves with patent medicines, 
flesh producers and flesh reducers, will 
it not er irage the people to eat ap- 
ples? If advertising sells chewing gum 
by the rge box and sets people’s jaws 
wagging all over the world, will it not 
sell apples? In one street car I read 
an illustrated sign like this: “At the 
close of the day’s work, a glass of 
Blank Beer,’’ and I thought how I 
would like to change that to read: “At 
the close of a day’s work, a Tompkins 
County King.” Advertise and we no 
longer drift about on the commercial 
sea. [D. S. Hatch, New York. 

The Jersey cow has sometimes. been 


criticized on the score of vitality, une 
der the mistaken impression that be- 
cause she is not so large nor powerful 
in size and frame she must be lacking 
in constitutional vigor. No breeder of 
Jerseys has ever admitted this conten. 
tion, but it was not until recent years 
that definite proof of its fallacy was 
available Over 2600 cows have quali- 
fied for the large 
majority of them on yearly tests. The 
average of their production is Surpris- | 


register of merit, 


ingly high, and the -number of cows 
retested year after year is remarkable, 
The statistics of these yearly tests and 
retests conclusively disprove that the 
Jersey is delicate, short-lived, or lack. 


ing in vitality.—[Meridale Farms, New 
York, 


In southern Ohio we cannot afford 


to sé our apples at S2 a barrel. I 
kept an accurate account of my fruit 
and 1 know what it cost me three 


years ago when I had a large ¢rop and 
everything in connection with the 
srowing of that fruit—putting it on 


the cars my shipping station—cost 
me $1.19 barrel. That included a 
fair rental for the land. It included 
every expense connected with growing 
and hauling the crop, including the 
packing nd hauling to the station. 
Adding 25 to 50 cents a barrel for 


commission for selling, there was very 
little left for me as a grower.—[E. I. 
Riggs, Franklin County, O. 





Painting Farm Buildings 
H, P. ORVAL, PERRY COUNTY, 0 


The rule at our farm is to paint the 


buildings every five years. We have 
a house, barn, wagon shed, henhouse 
and corncribs. All are painted white. 
In this tion nearly every farmer 
paints his buildings. I do not know 


of a farmhouse 
although som«s 


Scattered 


that is not painted, 
barns and outbuildings 
over farms are not. always 
painted. No thing improves a country 
district so much as nicely painted 
buildings. Paint is a better indicator 
of prosperity and country satisfaction 
than any one thing I know. 

All kinds of paint are used; and all 
kinds of color. Some houses are of 
gray tone, others cream, others yel- 
lowish tones, many white, and some 
even red, Color is a matter of indi- 
Vidual choice, In many instancés farm- 
ers do their own painting. But there 





is enough work to keep the local 


painters busy from early spring to late 
fall. When men are hired to do the 
painting, the work is paid for either 
by the job or by the day. I prefer 
to buy my own paints because I then 
know exactly what | am getting. 

Sometimes I hear it said that you 
ought to paint oftener than every five 
years. In towns and cities this may 
be true, but out in the country where 
there are no gases and little smoke, I 
find it unnecessary to paint more than 
I have said. We paint for two reasons: 
For looks, and to protect the wood 
from the weather. Every farmer 
knows that iron soon rusts if not oiled 
or painted; he knows, too, that the 
life of shingles and weather boarding 
is much lessened if not painted. 
Water in seams and cracks soon starts 
decay. Therefore, paint is the cheap- 
est building insurance against dry rot 
and wearing out. 

We always give the buildings two 
coats. New wood needs three, but 
buildings painted as regularly as I 
paint mine are amply protected with 
two coats. One of our piazzas is roofed 
with tin. This is painted every three 
years. It doesn’t take long to go over 
it and I do it myself. That tin has now 


been on 24 years and is just as good as 
when put on. If I had not painted 
regularly it would have rusted out in 
a few years. 

I would like to see the paint spirit 
cultivated. It is a fever with us here, 
and all have caught it. However, some 
communities are not so interested in 
appearance; and I fear some farmers 
care only for the present, leaving the 
wearing qualities of their buildings to 
take care of themselves, and think lit- 
tle of the future. Nothing would do 
so much to stimulate a spirit of 
prosperity and country life improve- 
ment as a Campaign of paint for every 
country home. What finer work could 
your paper do than this? 





Revival of Spelling Bees 


Ohio has revived the spelling dee. 
Contests have been held in various 
parts of the state selecting winners to 
attend a round-up at Columbus on 
June +. The contestants to the state 
spelling bee will be limited to SS, one 
from each county. County superin- 
tendents throughout the state are sub- 
mitting lists of 100 words; and from 
these lists words to be spelled will be 


11 


compiled. It is believed that 5000 ta 
6000 words will thus be presented. The 
enterprise is to be opened by Gov Wil.« 
lis, who will have charge of pronounceé 
ing the words for the spellers. 

At Mt Gilead recently, a real cele<- 
bration of a spelling bee was made 
with over 250 people in attendance. 
The contestants spelled from 1 o'clock 
pm until dark. At the state contest 
the first prize will be $50, with other 
prizes ranging down from $25 to $5. In 
most counties the country fair associa- 
tions are providing the expenses of the 
county's representative to the Colum-< 
bus contest. 

Why may not other states advanca 
spelling in the same way?” The spelling 
bee at one time was a popular event in 
rural districts. It is a commonly known 
fact that country boys and girls are 
not only now, but in the past have 
been the best spellers. It is only occae 
sionally that a gcod speller comes out 
of the city school. With a revival] of 
the spelling bee an important phase of 
education can be advanced, not only te 
the advantage of individuals, but ta 
the good of the country. Bad spellerg 
are a nuisance. A good speller is @ 


pride to his family and his state. 
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The Co-operative Tire 


Goodyear attained the top place in the tire field 


by building co-operative tires. 


us make—and more beside. 


reductions. 


the total to 45 per cent. 


Note that every hidden extra 


outs. Yet that one extra— 
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e have given you every saving you have helped 


The more you bought the better we built them, 
and the lower we-sold them to you. 


Three Reductions 


| Note that in two years we made three big price 
The last—on February 1st—brought 


Yet in those two years we made expensive im- 
provements—two of them very expensive. 
in one iota has the tire been skimped. 


Hidden Extras 


Fortified Tire is still “On-Air” cured to save blow- 





of cost. 


And not 


is retained. Our 


than ever in some sizes. 
tcugh, resistless grips. 

Those extras—all exclusive to Goodyear—are all 
retained, despite our price reductions. 


Still That $100,000 
And we still spend on experts—on laboratory work 
—$100,000 yearly. That is to test tires built in dif- 
ferent ways, to learn how to build them better. And 
every improvement we discover is adopted regardless 


Years ago these extras compelled a price one- 
filth more than others. 
tires by the hundreds of thousands. 
came—as it is today—the world’s largest-selling tire. 

As this multiplied output brought our cost down, 
your cost came down too. 


— ———i 





It still has those sharp, 


Yet men flocked to these 


Goodyear be- 


Last year we built about 
one tire for every car in use. 





used by no one else—costs 
us $450,000 yearly. 

It still has our exclusive 
No-Rim-Cut feature. It has 
in each base 126 braided 
piano wires to make the tire 
secure. It has hundreds of 
rubber rivets, formed before 
vulcanization, to combat loose 
treads. 


Our All-Weather tread is 





ooD/, YEAR 


Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 


Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 
Fortified ) Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 


Against Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 
Punctures oa Skiddin. 


a—by our double- 


thick All- Weather tread. 


This year you get in Good- 
years a value never before 
known in tires. 





Join in this co-operation: 
Ally yourself with the largest 
maker, and the one who 
serves you best.: Thus you 
will help to make Goodyear 
tires better and cheaper still. 








still double - thick; thicker 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 





Any dealer will supply you. 











UL Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; alse Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 











. Electric, $2.00 delivered. 
Automobile Horns Vy" na" Sane. 
Guaranteed. We are manufacturers. 

H. CALDWELL, 74 CORTLAND 8T.. NEW YORK 


MEI 
| $25 to $50 





ely teach you at home by mail to earn 
$25 t — See = Daeenee. 
os price. Mi Furnished Write for free book 


lodele a ’ 
CTICAL AUTO SCHOOL 66-H-Beaver Street, New York 
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A paint advertiser recently pub- 
lished an impossible picture; a street is 
Shown lined on one 

Keeping Step side with well paint- 
ed houses, well Kept. 

lawns, everything spick and span. On 
the other side, not only are the houses 
unpainted and out of repair, but the 
lawns are broken by irregular bare 
patches and everything is unkempt. 
What is impossible about this picture? 
The contrast. It is too great. The 
very fact of even one well Kept place 
in a neighborhood serves as a rebuke 
to the negligent and an inspiration to 
the naturally neat. With half a dozen 
tidy places on one side of the street it 
would be impossible for the neighbors 
on the other side to continue’ un- 
Kempt; for no other reason than 
shame they would tidy up. All this 
points a lesson, and makes “clean up 
week" worth while in both town and 
country. Take pride in your own place 
and the neighbors will be pleased and 
will be inspired to follow your ex- 
ample. Thus the neighborhood will 
become a better place in which to live. 





Never since the last spike was driven 
home in the ’70s on the Union Pacific 
railroad, have trans- 
Canal Forces continental freight 
Lower Freights rates been as low 
and this brought 
about solely by the Panama canal. 
The far-reaching importance of the 
all-water route in reducing freig 
as long since pointed out in these col- 
umns, has been further emphasized by 
a late April decision to cut the rate to 
40 cents a hundred on barley, beans, 
canned goods and some other com- 
modities from coast to coast. The 
route includes all rail from San Fran- 
cisco to Galveston, thence steamship 
to Atlantic ports from Charleston to 
Boston. The present rate by sea is 50 
cents. This is the lowest all-rail trans- 
continental ever sanctioned by the in- 
terstate commerce commission. 





Out of 13,000 owners of tractors 
west of the Mississippi, only 2000 filled 
Out detailed reports 

Future of the’ for Yerkes and 
Farm . Tractor Mowry, who “‘person- 
ally . visited several 

hundred” of these owners. The results 
are set out in bulletin 174 of the plant 
industry bureau—price 5 cents from 
superintendent of documents, Wash- 
intgon, DC. The report would have 
been still more valuable had it been 
based upon scientific comparative tests 
iristead of being so largely a mere 
compilation from reports of only 15% ° 
of the users of this relatively new ma- 
chine. What is needed are prolonged 
Scientific studies and comparative 


trials under similar and varying condi- 
tions, to supplement practical expe- 
rience with this or any other machine, 
A few county improvement leagues are 
conducting practical demonstrations 
and scientific tests along this line with 
tractors, and still more frequently 
with the various makes of other kinds 
of farm machinery. This kind of work 
should be encouraged when done thor- 
oughly, comprehensively, and without 
bias. Such demonstrations should be 
the rule rather than the exception at 
district, state and county fairs. The 
tractor is evoluting into a machine of 
various capacities and positive merits, 
Certain types are adapted to certain 
needs, but to benefit most fully from 
its use both the farmer and the farm 
should be adapted to the machine. 
All these should operate on business 
principles, and neither be blamed for 
the faults of the other. The applica- 
tion of mechanical power to field work 
and other farm jobs is just in its in- 
fancy instead of its old age. Its prog- 
ress may be as notable as that of har- 
vester, thresher, engine or motor car, 





Beware of Joint Guarantees 

Stern experience has taught farmers 
to be cautious about indorsing notes 
for others, For the same reason, they 
are slow to join any scheme which in- 
volves one man being jointly and sev- 
erally responsible for the debts either 
of individuals or of an association. 

It is for this reason that Wisconsin, 
Texas and some other states have a 
law to permit farmers’ co-operative 
banks or credit unions. By incorporat- 
ing under its terms, each member's 
liability is strictly confined to the 
amount of his shares therein. He is as 
free from liability for any other mem- 
bers as is the shareholder in any oth- 
er corporation. But by assembling initio 
such farmers’ local bank some of the 
cash and credits that are now scat- 
tered, such bank itself is able to bor- 
row money from other institutions or 
individuals, to be loaned to its own 
members. Or it can discount their 
notes with larger banks, which may 
rediscount same at low rates through 
the reserve bank. Thus are insured 
the benefits of collective effort, yet 
each member of the farmers’ bank is 
left free from joint and several! liabil- 
ity. 

The government, in trying to estab- 
lish rural credits, deserves support if 
it works along this line, but not 
otherwise. Of course bankers every- 
where will welcome the government's 
idea of inducing 10 or more farmers 
to guarantee each other’s notes! But 
it is a plan that, unless most rigidly 
safeguarded, will put farmers more 
than ever at the mercy of the banks! 
It is excusable only when nothing bet- 
ter is available. Address Farmers’ 
Bulletin, Washington, D OC, for 
its No 654 giving details of 
these plans: No 1 is unobjectionable 
so far as it avoids joint liability, No 2 
makes each signer liable for all the 
debts involved, but No 3 is preferable 
in that it does not involve the signer 
in any obligation except his own debt. 

Best and safest of all is the perma- 
nent co-operative credit association, 
duly incorporated and without joint 
liability. It enables them to become 
independent of “advances” at high 
rates from merchants or bankers, In- 
stead of pushing farmers still more 
under the thumb of the local “money 
power,”’ farmers want. their own 
co-operative banks so that grad- 
ually they may finance themselves and 
become independent of the sharks by 
whom heretofore they have been 
either plucked or neglected. At least, 
such farmers’ co-operative banks 
should become sufficiently numerous to 
encourage or enable existing banks 
to accommodate agriculture. 





Potato growers secured little com- 
fort or profit from the latest crop, and 
are just now facing the 

Low Prices problem of reducing the 
and Acreage 1915 acreage. As a gen- 
eral proposition a mod. 

erate yield of any crop sold at moder- 
ate price is the most. Satisfactory; 
moving quickly into consumptive 
channels, leaving a fair margin of 
profit for producers and dealers and 
everybody happy. A subscriber asks 
us to tell him the “probabilities of the 
price of potatoes for the ensuing 
year.’’ This is beyond the ken of hu- 
man knowledge, as so much depends 
upon acreage and climatic conditions. 
The potato crop is so general that it 
is impossible to secure any concerted 
action on the part of growers. The 
opening of May fails to disclose any 
material tendency. to.reduce the acre- 
age; although doubtless this will be 








done in some sections. 
about the only commercial outlet for 
potatoes is their use as human food. 
Our German cousins have done far 
better in this respect because they use 
potatoes in a great many different 
ways, including potato flour and indus- 
trial alcohol. As yet practically nothing 
in either direction has been under- 
taken in this country. All in all, farm- 
ers should not go too heavily into 
potatoes this year. The present and 
normal acreage is sufficient, even with 
a moderate yield, to furnish all that 
can be used under present conditions. 
It is perhaps not unwise to intimate 
that if the potato acreage be mate- 
rially enlarged, or if there should be a 
very favorable season in 1915, the crop 
as a whole might represent positive 
loss to growers. 


Agriculture in Schools 


The teaching of agriculture steadily 
gains momentum throughout the 
country. Fought at first by educators, 
but steadily promoted by farmers and 
granges, the study is at last gaining 
foothold in all schools and colleges. It 
is significant that-our state universities 
are now adding summer courses for 
teachers in which agriculture shall 
have conspicuous attention. West Vir- 
ginia is the latest{state to take an ad- 
vaneed position in this respect. Be- 
ginning June 21, when the summer 
school opens, agricultural courses will 
be offered to all teachers!who attend. 
It is expected that a large number 
from both high schools and common 
schools will take this work. 

The ‘teaching of agriculture really 
embraces the whole of a teacher's art. 
It is a pervasive and exacting subject; 
at the same time it embodies the most 
important aspects of /character build- 
ing, for in teaching pupils scientifically 
to plant, cultivate and harvest farm 
crops and to care for farm animals, 
they are being trained the most val- 
uable lessons of life. Teaching agri- 
culture in schools is no longer an 
experiment. It has been amply demon. 
strated that those persons who have 
1ad © 6special training along lines of 
agirculture are able, not only to make 
this subject a Vital one in the school- 
room, but in the community as well. 
Every summer school and feachers’ in. 
Stitute should provide instruction in 
agriculture, farm arithmetic and allied 
subjects. 








= 
Unfair to Farming 

Why is it when anything is to be 
done for agriculture in way of inspec- 
tion or administration control the 
funds to administer the control acts 
must be secured direct from the busi- 
ness concerned, thus attaching the ex. 
pense direct ‘to agriculture? When 
feeding stuffs, fertilizers and similar 
products are licensed, these license 
taxes are all chalked up against the 
costs, and farmers pay the bills, 

Is it so with other things? Do street 
ear companies pay a license tax to 
meet the expenses of extravagant pub- 
lic service commissions? Are coal 
mines licensed to meet the mine in- 
specting expenses? Are mills and 
shops and manufacturing concerns li- 
censed to pay the expense of labor 
inspectors? Notatall. In some states 
high tonnage taxes are imposed on 
feeds and fertilizer; all moneys re- 
maining after inspection bills are met 
are then used for agricultural build- 
ings or to support instruction, or to 
meet other agricultural expenses that 
ought to be taken care of out of the 
public revenue. 

When a law building is required, 
lawyers are not taxed on the Suits they 
ecarry-through the courts to pay the 
costs, nor are mechanical and electri- 
cal establishments taxed on the prod- 
ucts they buy or sell to secure the 
revenue for an engineering project, 
nor are. labor unions taxed when labor 
commissions are established. -Not at 
all. Yet the tendency is to license or 
tax enterprises dealing with agriculture 
to secure all revenue for enforcement 
of legislative or administrative acts. 

Of course this means these extra 
costs are charged up against the farm. 
Why not treat farmers as lawyers or 
doctors or engineers, or labor, or 
banks or railroads or other businesses 
or profession are treated? Why must 
the farmer help in general taxation all 
other things and carry his own also? 
A little thinking will show the in- 
justice, 





Sumatra Tobacco for cigar wrappers 
comes into this country annually to 
the value of about.eight million dol- 
lars. Connecticut shade-grown is re- 
placing some of this business. 
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Where Peavines Grow 

From Columbia county, N Y, I get this 
inquiry: Will you please inform me 
what will kill wild morning glories? 
They are running all over my garden, 
We want to get rid of them this spring, 
if possible; also What will stop young 
laying pullets fom pulling and eating 
fcathers.—(G. W. C. 

Wild morning glories are a pest, if 
there ever was one. They usually grow 
in very rich land. A friend of mine 
who is a close agricultural observer 
once remarked that wild morning glo- 
ries or peavines grew only on rich 
land, never on poor land. I have 
thought of that statement much since. 
The fact is, I have never seen this pest 
growing on poor lands, One year I had 
a cornfield badly infested with these 
vines. They simply ran over every- 
thing, matting the ground thoroughly. 
It was bottom land and the spring so 
Wet that we could not get in with the 
corn cultivators and the vines grew 4 
inches high before we could attack 
them. We met the situation by using 
hoes, and the vines were chopped right 
off under the ground. When the soil 
had dried out we kept the cultivators 
going and were able to keep the field 
clean by occasional use of the hoe at 
other times during the season, 

My friend Dunlap of Ohio says that 
he grazes brood sows on peavine in- 
fested land. He plans to plow his land 
in winter and then turn the brood 
sows in the field letting them follow 
after the plows. They get thousands 
of roots. The hogs enjoy the vines 
and root deep into the soil for them. 
They cannot get what they want on 
the surface. Mr Dunlap claims that 
the sows not only destroy the weeds, 
but get a good food tonic that does 
them good. Mr Dunlap says that he 
also uses hoes to cut out the vines. He 
uses as a substitute for the hoe the 
disk cultivator. He adjusts the culti- 
vator so as to throw dirt to or from 
the corn. He begins the first cultivae 
tion just as soon as the corn is through 
the ground, far enough, so the row 
can be readily seen. The vines grow 
overnight and you will get in trouble 
if you will let them get a start. 

At the first cultivation, turn the disk 
so as to throw the dirt away from the 
corn, then when the field has been 
gone over, repeat the operation throw. 
ing the dirt to the corn. In this way, 
the vines cause little trouble, unless 
the season is wet. In the garden the 
disk harrow cannot be used, but vigor. 
ous work with the hoe will keep the 
vines in check. If one has an inclosed 
garden and can fall plow or winter 
plow, and he has hogs to turn into 
the garden, they will accomplish much 
in destroying the roots. 

Now, in respect to the feather pull- 
ing pullets. This habit is due more 
to lack of exercise and lack of green 
food than to any other cause. It is very 
prevalent at this season of the year. 
Turn the pullets out, if possible, so 
that they can get exercise, and if con- 
ditions are such that they cannot be 
given range, then feed the grain por- 
tion of the ration in a thick litter so 
that they will have to work 
hard to secure it. If mangels 
or other roots or cabbage are avail- 
able, hang these up in such a way 
that the fowls will have to jump up to 
eat. This device induces exercise. By 
providing plenty of exercise and giv- 
ing plenty of green focd, feather pull- 
ing can soon be overcome. 


Destroying Weevils in Grain 


A Pennsylvania reader asks what 
he may do to kill weevils in his wheat 
and bins? The best treatment for in- 
fested grains consists in fumigation 
with carbon bisulphide. This material 
can be purchased at any drug store, 
and for 10 or 15 cents enough can be 
purchased to treat 100 bushels of 
grain. The substance should be 
poured into shallow pans and set on 
the grain. It evaporates rapidly and 
the fumes soon penetrate to-all parts. 
Use one pound to 100 bushels of grain. 
Bins and granaries should be -made 
tight before treatment, and should be 
kept closed for 30 to 50 hours. Since 
bisulphide of carbon is highly in- 
flammable, care must be exercised ac- 
cordingly. Be sure not to go in or 
near the storage place with a lighted 
lantern and be very careful that .no 
match is. lighted in the vicinity. 
as eR 
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SERVICE 


How to Ship Produce to Market 





doing a grand work for 
» who have to suffer from the 
itions of commission men. You 
eartfelt thanks for the 
ff $20.21 received for a box of 
I had shipped to Lynch & Co, 
ton fish market. New York. | 
get no advice fron them, 
would have gotten m noney 
through your valued and effici 
cervices.—[C. A. G., Simonson, Va 
Lynch & Co reply t» 1s: “On 


December 23 we received via Adams 
express box of striped bass which ap- 
peared to have been snipped from Mor- 
¢ttico, Va, and on it was attached a 





oe bearing the name Of J. F. W. Dor- 
man Co, Baltimore. Tnis being the only 
identification, Wwe drew yur check to 
said party December 26. January o It 
was returned from them stating that it 
was not theirs and that tle only occa- 
gion they had with fish to eat it, 
whic generally cost them money 
instead of getting mone for it! 
We were satisfied on receiving your 
letter of March 20 ine losing shipping 
receipt from Morattico tat this ship- 
ment was from C. A..G., al d take pleas- 
ure in sending vou Vable to nis 





That check has n our files 





order 3 : — 
nearls four months thr no one’s 
fault but Ss 


’ Suc 71 reasons are so frequently given 
merchants for their 
delay in remitting to shippers or 
producers, that it is up to farm- 
every case to avoid or 
against any such possible un- 
certainties or misunderstandings 
When you make a shipment of prod- 
whether by express or 
freight, be sure that it is addressed 
ecorectit to the name (number and 
street), city and state of consignee or 
recipient. Where possible each pack- 
age, parcel or lot, should be marked 
with its name, weight and number of 
eontents, gross and net. It should bear 
a tag, label or mark, showing who it is 
from, that is, giving the full name and 
address of the shipper. No other 
Names or addresses should appear on 
the package except the above. 

At time of shipment write by ear- 
liest mail or write to consignee a 
statement or letter giving itemized ac- 
count of the shipment, in what man- 
ner shi pped, the date, and request an 
itemized tatement of sales and 
charges to accompany prompt remit- 
tance when sold. Keep a copy of such 
communications, and if you don’t hear 
from the onsignee within a reason- 
able time, write him, calling his atten- 
tion to your shipment and accompany- 
ing letter Only in this way will both 
parties be able to promptly and quick. 
ly chase item or avoid dispute, 


By commission 


ers in 


insure 


uce to market, 





up any 





Sundry Helps 

“T shipped 10S gallons of milk in 
June and July. 1913, to F. M. Smith, 
milk dealer. now of Darien Center, 
m Xx, which with freight added 
amounts to SIS, but can’t get any 
pay.”” Wetook up with Mr Smith this 
compla*~* from one of our subscribers 
but have received no reply, though on 
October 20, 1915, Mr Smith wrote our 


Subscriber that he would pay it as 
s00n as he ould, What has been the 
experience of other farmers with this 
dealer? 


William O. Chase, promoter of Edge- 
mont poultry farms of Hillsboro, III, 
Was prosecuted for using the mails in 
furtherance of a scheme to defraud. 


He was sentenced to serve six 
months in the house of correc- 
tion at Peoria and to pay the 
cost of prosecution. This is why 
we have been unable to obtain refunds 
from Chase for several of our sub- 
scribers who have complained against 


his methods. He was always excluded 
from the advertising columns of “the 
old reliable Orange Judd.”’ 





a M.A If your health requires 
you to live in Florida, you can pick 
Out some good lands on personal in- 
Spection, but we would not advise 
sending $10 in advance to any Chicago 
broker for a lot in southern Florida 
Which you think of buying without 
jooking at. Beware of promoters’ ex- 
aggerated tatements or offers to 
‘pay $1000 and all expenses” if the 
Property offered is not as represented. 
How could you collect any such rebate 
if you proved to be dissatisfied? 


R. E. D. paid id $200 it in advance for 
§00ds which he was to resell as gen- 
eral agent, but they were not as rep- 
resented and he asks if he can return 
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them and get his money back. If he 
can prove fraud or misrepresentation 
ne would seem to have remedy in the 
courts. 





Py as.0ee 
is any 
Atlantic 


I am not aware that there 
market value to shares in 
radio or Radio telephone. 
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Wise Planning of Farmer’s Debt 

I own a fine farm of 345 acres, well 
watered, good stock, fertile, large barn, 
Seven-room house, two rented houses, 
telephone, R F D, two miles from good 
market. I also own a fine house in town. 
On these two properties I wish to bor- 
row $5000 before the close of this year, 
payable six years hence. Then I have an 
endowinent policy for that amount com- 
ing due with which I can pay off the 
ortgage, if I should be unable to sell 
my town property before then, and 
which I hope to do and thus keep the 
farm free and clear. I went into the 
pe each business a little too deeply which 
makes me a little snug just now, also 
had to live in town to school tne chil- 
dre n, Which lattér was a good invest- 
ment as tney are now doing well.—tJ. 
Cc. H 

You are wise to plan your finances 
six months or a year ahead. The aver- 
age person, whether on a farm or in 
other business, usually waits until al- 
most the last minute before negotiat- 
ing a needed loan and then being at 
the mercy of lenders may have to pay 
high interest or stiff commission. 
Whereas, by working on the matter 
months ahead, you may find a person 
or institution so fixed and the money 
market so easy that you can negotiate 





your loan on quite advantageous 
terms, 
Mortgage loans seldom can be 


placed through strangers at a distance. 
Some individual who knows the prop- 
erty usually either makes the loan 
himself or recommends it to some in- 
surance company or other lender, and 
sees that all the legal formalities are 
complied with. Pay no advance fees 
to brokers, but AFTER they have ac- 
tually got the money for you is the 
time to pay their previously agreed 
upon commission. Work for the stand- 
ard bill for rural credits in congress 
and in your state legislature, until 
they are enacted and your state has 
a strong mortgage’ bank to finance 
farm loans on long time and easy 
rates. 
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Farm Finance 
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Over $500,000,000 


Loaned on Farms 
BY 17 LEADING FIBRE AND LIFE INSUB- 
ANCE COMPANIES—THEY LIKE THE SE« 
CURITY AND THE HIGH BATES 
Vast sums are invested in farm 
mortgages by insurance companies, 
They have resident or special agents 
who make these loans, or the compa- 
nies buy the mortgages from local 
bankers or brokers. 


Shvnnevvnvrni 


Travelers 
Pa Mutual 
Pac Mutual 


North westery 


I $12, 101, 289 
Mutual Life rT) 5 


Aetna Life 
John Hane’k 
Conn Mutual y 
National Life 26, 689,934 
Phoenix Mut 19,997,040 Total 

The following table shows the farm 
loans carried on January 1, 1915, by 
the 17 companies in question: 

The above farm loans were thus di- 
vided among the different states: 





Equit Life 
Manhat Life 





23,100 


$519,143,588 














ov 100, 119, o13 » Louisiana 954,461 
= ai $ Alabama $56,404 
Missouri Arkansas $18,129 
Nebraska North Carojina 794,836 
Tilinois Oregon 39, 
Indiana Michigan 
Minne-ota Utah 
Oklahoma Montana 
Texas Gee 
Sout Dakot irginia 
Nort h Dabete Pen naylvanta 102,950 
Ohio 14/034,375 2 Pork 90,000 
Georgia 10,505,560 a eo 

une 28,243 3,2 
Calif 4 Set, a8 Florida 16,000 
t » . ha IN@ 3,500 
Saleolestnpl 5,64 oats West Virginia 2,820 
Colorado Vermont 2,475 
Idaho . Se 
x Carolin 4 " 
wicca Total $518,998, 106 
Porto Rico 145,482 


Washington 
Connecticut . 
New Mexico 1,111, "994 








Grand total $519,143,588 

In a speech last winter to the house, 
Congressman: Bulkley of Ohio said 
practically .all._ the farm mertgage 
totals for Alabama, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, Vir- 





ginia, West Virginia, Wyoming and 
Porto Rico represent loans made by 
the Union Central life insurance com- 
pany. The Arkansas mortgages are 
held by the Union Central and the 
Phoenix Mutual. The Utah, California 
and Colorado mortgages are owned by 
the Pacific Mutual and the Union Cen- 
tral. The Northwestern Mutual owns 
Virtually all the Wisconsin, the Aetna 
all the New York, the Penn, Mutual 
and the Provident Life, all the Penn- 
sylvania and the Union Central and 
Mutual Benefit all the North Caro- 
lina loans. 

Of the $10,000,000 loans made in 
yeorgia, 50% are held by the Penn 
Mutual Benefit, Prudential, Phoenix 
Mutual and Union Central, in the or- 
der named, while the John Hancock 
owns the remaining 70%. In Texas the 
John Hancock and the Union Central 
are almost equally interested, with 
upward of $7,000,000 each; the Trav- 
elers some $2,500,000, and the Aetna 
$3,500,000. Iowa's $100,000,000 con- 
sists of about $20,000,000, each held by 
the Northwestern, Aetna and Mutual 
Benefit, and about $10,000,000 each 
held by the Connecticut Mutual and 
Prudential. 

While Texas, Georgia, Tennessee 
and Kentucky have over $41,000,000, 
the other southern states have not 
been much cultivated by the insur- 
ance investors, Practically all the 
companies included in this statement 
were, up to the time this complication 
was made, steadily increasing their 
farm mortgages, especially the John 
Hancock, Prudential and Penn Mu- 
tual. The New York Life and the 
Equitable Life of New York have only 
lately begun to invest in farm loans. 
There are, however, about seven 
strong companies, including the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, Metropolitan 
Life, New England Mutual, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Germina, Home and 
Rerkshire Life, with $570,538,106 in 
mortgages, which own no farm lands 
whatever. 

Facts about rates will appear later. 





Montana’s Farm Loan Plan 

Here is a simple scheme that may 
prove well adapted to conditions in 
Staies where capital is scarce: The 
new law just enacted by the Montana 
legislature goes into effect at once. 
It establishes a farm loan department 
in the oflice of’ the state treasurer, 
that official being the farm loan com- 
missioner. Any farmer in Montana 
who wants a loan on his real estate 
applies to the county treasurer on 
forms furnished by the state office. 
Each applicant’s property is ap- 
praised by three disinterested 
taxpayers appointed by the commis- 
sioner. They will recommend no 
loan exceeding one-half the value of 
the land on its productive basis. 
Loans are made only on acreage 
property outside of cities and towns. 

When the farmer's loan S ap- 
proved he gives a note for it, secured 
by an underlying first mortgage on 
the property covered. This excludes 
homesteaders and others who have 
no title. Against such notes and 


mortgages, the state treasurer may 
issue bonds secured thereby and 
bearing 5% interest. He is to adver- 


tise and Sell these bonds within or 
without the state. 

The borrower is to pay interest at 
8%, payable 4% every six months. 
One-eighth goes into the fund to pay 
the expenses of administering the 
plan. The balance is applied first to 
interest and then to gradual reduc- 
tion of principal upon the amortiza- 
tion method. The bonds are taxable 
in Montana, which is a_ grevious 
mistake, for since the land itself 
pays taxes, its paper representatives 
should be free of tax. Bonds are 
sold in series of $100,000 and each 
piece of property covered by the 
mortgages in one series is pledged to 
secure all of the bonds of that issue. 
Neither the state nor county treas- 
urers receive any extra pay for this 
work. The county clerk must record 
the notes and mortgages without 
charge, and they shall not be assessed. 

The legislature appropriated $5000 
for administering the law and $20,000 
as a guarantee fund. Thus, existing 
state and county officials act in place 
of a corporation, but the _ state’s 
responsibility is strictly limited to the 
amount of its guarantee fund. Al- 
ready many loans have been applied 
for, and, if the bonds can be sold, it 
only requires good management to 
make the plan succeed. 





Cleaning the Plow—If you are not 
equipped to clean your plow the black- 
smith will have more time now be- 
tween jobs of horseshoeing. A better 
job will be assured if he knows your 
plow is not idle or that you are not at 
his elbow to hurry him. How many 
farmers. have removed rust from their 
plows with sandpaper and then found 
that they. would not scour when put 
into the ground. Try emery paper. 
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Who’s Who 


| in Agriculture | 


Friend of Good Orchards 


One of the interesting speakers 
and institute lecturers in Pennsyl- 
vania is John H. Herr of Lancaster 
county. His addresses at the insti- 
tutes last winter were principally 
confined to the most approved and 
recent methods of combating pests 
of orehard, field and truck crops, 











John H. Herr of Pennsylvania 
care of orchards and the position and 
use of insecticides and fungicides 
His preparation along these lines was 
by post graduate university work in 
entomology. His experience of seven 
years as horticultural inspector and 
assistant zoologist of the Pennsyl- 
vania department of agriculture and 
as manufacturer of standard insecti- 
cides and fungicides on an extensive 
scale fitted him as institute lecturer. 
Mr Herr has planted and grown over 
200 acres of orchards in | Pennsylvania. 

Prof H. E. Van De man, first head 
of the division of pomology in the 
national department of agriculture, 
died recently in Washington, In 
1895 he left the department to enter 
on horticultural editorial work and 
to take charge in an advisory capa- 
city of large fruit and nut planta- 
tions in Louisiana, Kansas and Texas 
He has been active in state pomo- 
logical associations and in horticul- 
tural societies for many years, He 
was a native of Ohio and_= served 
through the civil war. 





Selieving that transportation facili- 
ties for produce in western New 
York should be improved, E. R. Hay, 
an active truck grower of Wayne 
county, has been making investiga- 
tion. He finds that the express rat: 
from his locality is five times the 
freight charge. The rate on fresh 
vegetables from North Rose, in west- 
ern New York, to New York city is 
SO cents a 100 pounds. This is exactly 
the rate from Sanford, Fla, to the 
same point. What is the trouble? 
Mr Hay believes there should be a 
car express rate. He thinks it should 
be possible to use express instead of 
freight facilities in marketing vege- 
tables, particularly in hot weather. 





There is no better example of the 
new spirit in agriculture than F. P. 
Stump of Convoy, O. Mr Stump, 
after leaving the agricultural college, 
returned to his home section and 
actually made a farm out of swamps. 
The open ditches he has built and 
the underground tiles he has laid 
runs into miles His was a difficult 
task at first. Any man with less 
determination or energy would never 
have succeeded. But Stump js a 
man that’s different. His friends 
know him as “a wonder.’ His farm 
today is the pride of himself and his 
family. He and his partner, who 
jives on a nearby farm, are notable 
breeders of Red Polled cattle and 
large English Berkshire hogs. . Their 
animals have won prizes in many 
parts of the country. 


Very successful has been the work 
of John McGill, Jr, as demonstration 
agent in Allegany county, Md.. Start- 
ing this work with limited funds and 
under somewhat unappreciative en- 
vironments, hg has _ steadily gone 
forward accomplishing unusual re- 
sults. His work has not only been 
appreciated by farmers, but’ bankers, 


county commissioners and public 
men have testified in regard to its 
high character and success. Sub- 


Stantial support has now been given. 
The sentiment is general that the 
county could make no more profit- 
able investment than to support the 
work that Mr McGill has been carry- 
ing on. 
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NEW YORK 


Constitutional Convention 

Now that the legislature has ad- 
journed, the constitutional convention 
has started on a several months’ ses- 
sion to revise the state constitution. 
The convention was organized in 
April, with various committees ap- 
pointed. Public hearings are now to 
be held by the committees to inter- 
pret public opinion as to what the 
new constitution shall contain. Some 
of the matters before the conven ion 
will be Home rule for the cities 
uncer proper limitations; preventing 
mandatory legislation which imposes 

financial burden on the taxpayers 
by raising salaries or creating new 
offices: requiring a two-thirds msijor- 
ity in boh houses of the legislatu 
to ovorr de the governor's etc 
lengthening terms of senators to 
four years, and of assemblymen to 














two 3 " “creasing si S 

e">*ors to “M) and assemblymen to 
S250: prowhiiting authoritics of 
(ornties, ci.ies, towns and Villages 
from evanting perpetual franchises 


A strenuous effort will he mad 
ndvocates of the short ballot to do 
away with mary olective offices, con- 
ferring power of appointment on the 
sovernor. A strong fight is ex- 
pected on this feature. 

It is expected that during the next 
two or three weeks a great many 
resolutions wil! he hefore the con- 
vention for acceptance or rejection. 
Pres Root insists’ that reasonable 
economy be practiced in all matters 
concerning work of the convention. 
He is looking into the mileage 
vouchers submitted by delegates. 
Delegates are paid 10 cents a mile 
for their trip to Albany and one re- 
turn journey. He has also held that 
only the more important committees 
shall have exclusive service of a 
clerk. What was the greatest blow 
Was a notice that delegates must pay 
their own postage and other com- 
munications. Personal letterheads 
will not be provided, delegates being 
required to supply their own, or to 
use simple letterheads bearing the 
superscription, Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The convention is starting right 
in planning to do its work econom- 
ically. 


Pearson’s European Report 

Agricultural organizations in 
European countries is the title of 
a bulletin recently issued by the New 
York state department of agriculture. 
It was written by Dr R. A. Pearson, 
formerly state commissioner of agri- 
eulture and now president of Iowa 
state college, and covers his studies 
in Europe of local co-operation in 
buying and _ selling. It is a won- 
derful report of what our folks 
abroad are now doing and have been 
doing for years. We have heard more 
or less about co-operation: much of 
it comes from uplifters and theorists, 
but Dr Pearson is one of our wisest 
agricultural leaders and his studies 
and conclusions actualy have given 
a report that will at once hecome a 
standard authority for guidance in 
developing co-operative enterprises in 
this country. 

The report describes co-operation 
in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, Ire- 
jand, Italy, Norway, Russia, Scotland, 
Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. Dr 
Pearson has not guessed at things. 
He went right out among the people, 
right into their homes, right into their 
establishments. He describes the 
agricultural societies, their finances, 
their results. Being a reali farmer 
himself, a man who knows what mud 
on his boots means, he writes with 
sympathy and finds just the spots 
where help is needed. We hope 
every reader will write for this 
bulletin. A certain study of its pages 
will give an understanding that will 
make co-operative buying and selling 
a practical matter in America. 


News from State Capitol 

Since adjournment of the New 
York legislature, Gov Whitman has 
signed bills: Exempting from the 
provision of the one day of rest in 
seven, employees of creameries, but- 
ter, cheese and ice cream factories 
where more than seven persons are 
employed; making the provisions re- 
quiring vehicles on public highways 
to have lights, visible from the front 
and rear, from an hour after sunset 
to an hour before sunrise, applicable 
to. all cities, towns and villages, and 
making violations a misdemeanor or 
punishable by a, fine of not more 
than $10. 

State Entomologist E. P. Felt has 
issued a warning to farmers against 
the red bug in orchards. He says it 
has appeared in large numbers at 
Poughkeepsie, and the pest is likely 
to spread over the Hudson valley. 
He recommends that orchardists take 
special pains in spraying. State 
Commissioner of Agriculture Charles 
S. Wilson has ordered a dog quaran- 
tine on Ithaca. 

Deposits in 69 banks, under the 











jurisdiction of the state super'ntend- 
from December 24, 1014, to Mare i*, 
1915, according to a report of the 
State banking department. The totai 
deposits last month were $7,245,269. 
The private banking business, which 
was put under the supervision of the 
department for the first time last 
year, is gradually being adjusted to 





meet the conditions laid down ip the 
banking law The real estate owned 
by these private banks decreased 
during the period from 
S5,5T3.488 to ye The re- 
sources during the same per'od show 
a loss of $4,092,951, the total on 
March 19 being $14.369.141 

Charles FE icLinden has been 
appointed by the attorney-general to 
act aS attorney for tne state agricul- 

ral d- partment I Rensselaer 
co It} Judge eeder of the federal 
district court hus a horized State 
Ss erintendent of Banks Richardson, 
as temporary receiver, to pay a 15% 
dividend o the depos'tors of the 
private banl fern conducted by 
\. L. Kass in New York. 


Organization Now in Good Shape 


BR. Y. KIN? NEW YORK 

Ahout 550 farmers and their wives 
attended the opening of the new 
headquarters for the Tompkins 
county farn ureau and the Tomp- 
kins county breeders’ association in 
Ithaca, N 7, Om April 24. ‘Pie 
breeders’ association served refresh- 
ments to the ontinual stream of 
Visitors The men_ discussed farm 
legislation, while various groups of 


women discussed farm home prob- 
lems, The new quarters comprise 
an office, a committee room and a 





woman’s rest room, The latter is 
equipped with hairs, lounges and 
cribs, where a farmer's wife can 
leave her baby in charge of a matron 
While she is shopping. The old ex- 
cuse, “I have to. stay home with 


baby,” is no longer valid in Tomp- 
kins county. 


The breeders’ associotion ontest 
for new members closed with the 
opening of the new quarters A T 


Personius, 18 ; rs old, won as first 

prize, a pure-bred Holstein heifer 

calf valued at $100, Earl Sincepaugh 
7 7 7 











captured sec prize, u pure-bred 
Holstein I valued at $50 The 
third prize, a pure-bred Chester sow 
valued at $15 was won by Miss Clara 
Stevens Miss Nellie Rumsey came 
fourth, winning a pen of pure-bred 
Rhode Island Red Is valued at 
S6 Each of the following won two 
ittir “Ss of pDur©r in re 7 é y 

Rothermi W E D 

Marth ( kins \ n 

Miss } Swe \ n 

Sweaze \ winners « the 
onte WwW ¢ 20 ] will be 


it ) S t pure-bred 
animals and fowls, which is the aim 





re Week 
In the April scoring by the New 


York agricultural college 10 samples 





of butter were received. Six scored 
9) or above Among the scores are 
the following: C., S. Thompson of 


Vernon, N Y, 91.8; A. C. Hall of Mill- 
brook, N Y, 93.5; E. T. Bouck of 
Jasper, N Y, 91; L. H. Marlatt of 
Clymer, N Y, 91; Seven Gates zarm 
of North Tisbury, Mass, 94.8; W. E. 
Brynes of Vernon, N Y, had a cheese 


score of 4: C. H. Voight of Wash- 


ington Mills, N Y¥, scored 90.5 on mflk 
and $1 on cream Seven Gates farm 
scored 98.9 on milk. A mistake was 


made in reporting the score on cheese 
last month W. E. Brynes sent the 
cheese from Vernon that scored 95.3 
instead of C, S. Thompson 
During the past year 31 persons 
have sent butter to the agricultural 
college to be scored and criticized. 
Some of these buttermakers sent only 
one sample and others sent one each 
month for the entire year. In all 
there were 116 samples of butter that 
were scored from creameries and 
dairies. Quite a large percentage of 
the makers were experiencing diffi- 
culty when they began to. send 
samples of their product for crit‘vism 
and continued to send only so long as 
they were able to make improvement, 
Utica Cheese Market 
+ 7} ++ 


In the dairy section tr ary to 
Utica, an abundance of rain has 
falien the past week, thus breaking a 
drouth that had become serious AS 


a result, the growth of pastures is 
further advanced than it was at this 
time last year, although the weather 
for the past few days has been cold, 
with the temperature at night very 


close to the frost line. A considerable 
number of dairymen have turneéa 
their cattle out to pasture, because 


of the high’ cost of fodder. The feed 
is as yet hardly adequate; but, should 





warm weather § set in, onditions 
would be very satisfactory The tone 
of the cheese market today was firm, 
with price 1rdvanced % vhich is 
about as high as they were t anv 





time during season of 1914. The 


white, £50 





transactions were Lat 





ent of banks, decreased S2.tuyi {Hv 






hoxes, large colored A) boxes, small 
‘ © ed 610 boxes, and small white 
mu boxes, at 15!.c. The curb sales 
of iarge Were at 15%c. The sales of 


butter were 35 tubs at 2c. 








April Scoring in the contest con- 
ducted by the N Y state dairy stu- 
dents’ butter and cheesemakers’ assn 
resulted as _ follows: Lake Placid 
company of Lake Placid ‘% points, 
R. Hibbard of Pharsalia Hook 2%, 
Leon S. Cuyle of Gilboa 911%, and J. 
P. Porteous of Canton $8. 

Young Folks’ Prizes— Prof <A. B. 
Graham, extension ialist a the 
N Y state school of at Farminge 
dale, says the following premiums will 
he offered at the next Suffolk Co 
fair. First and second premiums for 
girls making best 10 cans or more 
canned fruit and vegetables: loaf 
bread 0x+4!s inches; plain apron: sam- 
ple five buttonholes with buttons to 
fit; and Sxs-inch, or larger, patch 
Those for beys are: Best 10-ear sam- 
ple corn; nine heads cauliflower; 
half bu potatoes; exhibit five or more 
Varieties vegetables; plate five or 
more tomatoes; bird house; and five 
heads cabbage. About 15,000 small 
trees are being planted at the Fire 
Island state park under direction of 
Superintendent Smith Oakley. The 
trees, Which are furnished by the 
State conservation commission, come 
from Westchester Co. They include 
willow, elm, pine, red spruce and 
black locust.—[D. T. H. 

Summer Picnic—The Warren Co 
farmers’ picnic will be held at Beivi- 
dere Aug 38. The committee has 
arranged for speakers and a baseball 
fame. 

Unemployed—Federal experts ad- 
vise that during the past winter 398,- 
VOU men and women were out of 
employment in N Y city. Lack of 
work has been felt in many large 
centers where manufacturing con- 
cerns have limited their output and 





turned off many employees. With 
the opening of spring many estab 
lishments, including railroads, manu- 
facturing concerns and contractors 


have increased their forces, thus tak- 
ing back many of this large body inte 
employment. The signs of thestimes 


point to a period of great prosperity. 


Tioga Briefs—Leaves are coming 











out on the foliage trees while peach 
trees and the Juneberry re in blos- 
som Tent terpillars are enormous. 
Many farmers have come this spring 
to Tioga Co from Ohio ind other 
states The Northern Tioga agri fair 
will be he again this Aug The 
Tioga ‘‘o farmers’ bureau is now 
assured, as 250 farmers are pledged 
to support it. There seems to be a 


greater demand for cattle than for 
horses, although many horses are on 
the market. Prices on all foodstuffs 
are high. 

Women Enthusiasts Convene—The 
Wwoman’s nationa! and hort assn is 
holding on Friday of this week a 
conference and exhibit, under the 
auspices of the N Y hort soc, at the 
N Y city botanical garden. The assn 
is little over a year old, but it has 
grown with rapidity and vigor. It 
is composed chiefly of women inter- 
eSted in agriculture and horticulture, 
and its objects are to promote inter- 
est and success in these lines of work. 
The purpose is to build up a strong 
organization through the country, 
similar to those now doing good work 
in Europe. Interesting talks were 
promised. 

Using Lime—With cold nights and 
warm days the maple sugar season, 
which looked so bad at first, proved 
fairly good around Cortland. Plowing 
is about done, A considerable 
quantity of lime has been purchased 
this spring by farmers in this county. 
Some of it will be used on, alfalfa 
and some on clover. Both the Bor- 
den milk plant and the Ekenberg 
company have decided to pay for 
milk on the basis of its butter fat 
content Cabbage has been = selling 
at $25 p ton, potatoes bring 28 to 30c 
p bu, eggs sell for 18 to 20c p doz. 

Fine Spring—The main occupation 
now is plowing in Chautauqua Co. 
Oats have been sowed. The weather 


is fine; the best spring we have had 
for years in and around Sherman. 
Eeges are 24c p doz. Friday was road 
day 


Warm Rain Needed—The weather 
has been very cold this spring in 
Schuyler Co. In great need of u 
good warm rain. The cold winds 
and freezing weather were bad for 
wheat and new seeding The roads 

‘ Ve 


are in fine condition Calves are 
p lb live, hogs tc p Ib, eggs Le p doz, 
butter 30c p 1b, potatoes 25c p bu at 
station. 

Everyone Busy—The warm weather 
the last of April and the recent rain 
have started grass fine and it ]poks 
fair for early feed now in Schoharie 
Co. The superintendent of highways 
is working with a good force of men 
trying to put the roads in good shape 
for travel. Leslie A. Tompkins, 
superintendent of schools, has an- 
nexed three districts to the Union 
high school The farmers are very 
busy putting in their crops, but few 
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6.50@10.50, culls 5@7.50, 











with the demai 


“chunks 
second-hand work- 
type 75 @ 150. 


yet. But very few 


Potatoes are slow 


t the railroad, 40¢ 


utter is about the 


for some time, 32e 


Eggs are st ady, 


lic for colored ang 


fancy are worth 


contract for the county 
road from Richmondville to Summit, 


let. 


Potatoes—Farm work 
in Ulster Coa. Oats 
potatoes are not go 


last year. Corn 
ng plowed Pas- 
forw_ rd Had 
some good rains 
feeds and grains 
but potatoes and 
Several farms 


under court fore- 


Hovrhtaling of 


his 7-acre farm, 


and mrchinery, to 


of Gilbertville, 


S500. 


Sacans Lies Stock Markets 


Monday, May 3— 
Monday steers cone 
prices were easier on 
closed firm to 10¢ 
on moderate re- 
were advanced in 
closed strong at a 


oUc, with every- 


early. The selling 


was: Steers 7@ 
0.20 @ 7.25, cows 





calves 5@6.50. 


were 42% cars of cat- 
calves on sale. Steers 


and slow to 10 


bulls about steady: 


lower, fat cows 
to strong. Calves 
Uc lower, closed 


steady to firm fer best grades, under- 
Steers averaging 927 
at 7.30@8.40 p 100 
cars Pa, 1155 to 
.70@38.40, two cars Va, 
at 8.05@8.10, two 
266 to 1362 lbs, at 8.10@ 


927 lbs, at 7.40. 
7.50, cows at 3.50 


8@ 10.50, culls 6@ 7.50, 


6.50, 


continued in moderate 
Monday and prices held 
Lambs also were in 


while best grades 


demand at unchanged 
and medium stock 
Spring lambs were in 


closed firm. The 
week was: Un- 
clipped do 4.50 


wethers 7.50@7.85, un- 
9@11.25, clipped lambs 
lambs 5.50@7% per 


were 4% cars of 


Sheep were strong 
h ’ 


15e higher, spring 


Poor to prime clipped 
lambs sold at 8@10 p 100 lbs, clipped 
4.50@6.50, good clipped 

spring lambs from 
head. Top price of 
lambs 10, Ohio do 1%, 
sheep. 7.75, clipped 


firm after Monday 
higher. The reported 


were at 8@8.25 p 
to light weights, 


roughs. Today there 
sale Market easy 


bs for heavy to 
6.75, stags 6. 


Horse Market 
iction stables last 


ued rather quiet, 


chiefly for business 


ty pe ind light 
ittle change In 
ce heavy drafters 
200 @ 225, 








Quiet—The general 
primary hop mar- 


but business is 


»1 part is between 


hoice 14 hops 


medium to prime 
ll. Grubbing 
one juarter f 
en taken up in 
ket for last vear’s 
tlandville N Y. 


eges 2le p doz, 
chickens 17@1%« 
cs 14@ 1ie, 


35@40c p bu. 


au¢ 


Y, choice marrow 


4+ lbs, potatoes 1.25 


ge 1@1.75 p bbl 
eggs 24c p doz, 
owls 16c, ducks 14e, 


iy 20@23 p ton. 
Y, beets 25c, cab- 


doz, carrots 40@45c 
potatoes 40@55¢c p bu, parsnips 
onions 60@70c, potatoes 40 
$1.15 p 100 Ibs, fowls 
18@21e p lb, chickens 20@ 
20@ 22¢ p doz, timothy 
hay 17@18 p ton; oat straw 12, rye 


29c, ducks 
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PULUUAEUOAAU EAA ETNA 


Make the Most of Your Market 

-~ADVERTISE ITS OP- 
BOARDERS AND 
PUBLIC—CONSTRUCTIVE 


BUILD UP YOUR TOWN 
PORTU NITIES—SUMMER 
THE TOURING 














HINTS 
[wo new factors may profoundly 
influence rural life this summer. The 
a «ee first and new- 
est is the fact 
[ MANSFIELD 37 that conditions 
a} ‘ a . 
TOWNSHIP abroad are such 
BEGINS HERE fT INCLUDES | . to compel 
DAKIN CORNER IMi. the -American 
SHELBYVILLE = 2 * people to spend 
MANSFIELD . their vacations 
PROCTOR in this country 
HOTELELLIOTT 3 we A ace 
(GARAGE) instead of going 
WAYSIDE INN 4" abroad The 
(GARAGE) second great 
AWFORD COUNTY. OHIO factor is the 
ener’ teh combination of 











motor car and 
Hetter roads, 
which already 
enormously 
increasing the 
4 habit of touring. 

wee gees Tb bh e summer 
IMPROVED SIGNBOARD boarder busi- 
ness therefor will take on larger pro- 
portions than ever, and so-will the 
catering to motor tourists. 
There are three classes to this Pusi- 
mess: 1, Those who want the best 
regardless of expense; 2, people whose 
needs and purses are not so extrava- 
gant; 3, the masses of limited means 
whe enjoy comfortable but clean and 
plain accommodations, with simple 
but good food at reasonable prices. All 
more or less inter- 
ested in rural life and in agricultural 
enterprise. Any rural town, the farm- 
ers and other interests therein, may 
profit by these two conditions by doing 
as follows: 


’ is 
5 
’ 





business of 


three classes are 


Advertise Your Community 


Have good roads, especially the 
iin highways. Try to interest visi- 
ms and tourists in your community 
\\ here the road comes into your town- 
signboard of generous 
telling all about the dis- 
tances, directions, attractions, etc. Two 
daifferent designs for such a signboard 





ship, erect a 


oportions, 


ire illustrated. The back of the board 
might be utilized for private advertise- 
ment The hotels, garages, livery 


stables, etc, that patronize these sign- 







— ay 


suNnTY 


DAKIN SS, - 
a iwnces res 


iN LE 








New Style 


Shows roads in dets 


Signboard 


L Ady 
munity. The box contains fre 


ertises the whole com- 
e + saflets, telling about 





boards should pay a proper share of 
the expenses Each sign should be 
ittractively gotten up, should be un- 
der control of the township or county, 
ind should be kept in perfect con- 
dition ° 

Instead of improving this simple, 
cheap and efficient way of advertising, 
most country roads have such few or 
poor signs that laws are passed to re- 
quire same. Even these laws too often 
are not enforced. Good signboards, 
well kept up and giving information 
that interests the passerby, are silent 
but constant advertisements of thrift, 
contentment and advantages. Their 
influence “works while you sleep,”’ to 
build up the community, improve land 
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How Best to Market Crops 


UOUU TUE AAA ATA 


values and make life better for resi- 
dents or travelers 

Have a box at bottom of signboard 
labeled “Take one.” The slanting 
cover will protect its contents from 
rain and snow. Keep this box supplied 
with printed circulays, descriptive of 
the township, its industries, its agri- 
cultural possibilities, its attractions 
¢o tourists or visitors, etc. The local 


paper, the local grange, the local 
chamber of commerce, or even some 
enterprising individual could take 
charge of preparing such a leaflet. 


The little advertisements in it of land 
for sale, live stock for sale, industrial 
opportunities, hotels and boarding 
houses and all other matters of inter- 
est to buyers and sellers, tourists and 
visitors or to the passerby, 
would yield fair wages for the. time 
required for this. 


casual 


Asset for Community 
A well-conducted attractive little 
inn or hotel is a great asset for any 
community on a _ thorough highway. 
Farmhouses that wish to take board- 
ers or give meals, or sell fresh fruits, 


vegetables, poultry, eggs, etc, should 
advertise that fact on these sign- 


*oards. Such places at a distance from 
the main road can attract custom by 
Suitable signs thereon. 

Joint efforts of the village and coun- 
try people should inaugurate regular 
market days, also occasional public 
exercises or other attractions and 
amusements during the summer sea- 
son, for the benefit of home folks, as 
well as for tourists and visitors. There 
are other «ways in which the home 
consumption of farm products can be 
increased. These home markets can 
be so much more profitable than small 
Shipments to distant markets. 





Canal and Onion Shipments 

Many onion growers, both west 
and east, have been greatly interested 
in the question as to whether the 


opening of the Panama canal will 
allow onions from the Pacific coast 
to compete with eastern grown 
onions in the north Atlantic terri- 
tory. A few trial shipments have 
been made and onions arrived in 
very poor condition. The principal 
difficulty in shipment through the 
canal is caused by the slowness of 
boat transportation. During the 
time required from San _ Francisco 
through the canal to New York 


there is the possibility of great fluc- 
tuation in market conditions as well 
as deterioration in the shistment. 
According to present rates the 
canal route is somewhat the cheaper, 
ut dealers who could use this route 
believe the railroads are certain to 
make enough reduction to control 
the business, especially when the 
greater speed with which they can 
carry and deliver shipments is taken 


into consideration. In fact, within 
a month some _ sharp declines in 
general freights have been inaug- 
urated, 


Just returned from a visit to 
southern California and the Panama 
canal to study possible effects of canal 
shipments, M. J. Connell of Seattle, 
Wash, writes that it seems reasonable 
to expect the canal to make a change 
in present existing conditions. But 
he can only arrive at the conclusion 
that the’ railroads must meet com- 
petitive rates, and that the two 
means of moving merchandise be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacifier, 
wiil be very closely balanced on 
rates; that local conditions and the 
character of the freight will de- 
termine which way they will be 
shipped, that no very great differ- 
ence in freight rates can continue to 
exist for a long time. 





marrow beans 34 
eggs 22c p doz, turkeys 21c p 
Ib, fowls 17@18c, chickens 16@18c, 
ducks 17@18c, geese 16@1ic, pota- 
toes 40@46c p bu, cabbage 1@1.50 p 
10 Ibs, parsnips TH@Mc p bu, squash 
1.404@1.60 p 100 Ibs, spinach 1@ 
1.25 p bbl, yellow onions 50c@1.50 p 
100-Ib bag, apples 2.50@4 p bbl new 
maple syrup 90c@1.10 p gal, timothy 
hay 15@17.50 p ton. 


At Buffalo. N Y. 


p bu, 22 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or —Wheat—, -Cor Oats— 
Spot 

1915 1914 idl 1914 15 i9la 
Chicago ...... 1.62 5 76 6 
New York .... 1.75 Loa S74% .74 4445 
Boston 89 78 i 15k 
Toledo ....-- 161 «100- 
Minneapolis .. 1.63 1.06 a3 





At Chicago, wheat continued greatly 
unsettled and active at a good range 
of values, not fully sustained under 
free selling of speculative holdings 
The really excellent outlook for 
the dbdmestic wheat crop. served 
as a chief factor in checking ad- 
vances and bringing frequent de- 
clines. May Wheat, now substan- 
tially cash wheat, sold at S1LOI@ 
1.65 p bu, while interest remained 
keen in new crop deliveries Sept 
was active around 1.24@1.27 No 2 
red winter in store wus better than 
1.60. 

The growing crop of winter wheat, 
and on an enlarged area made a 
good report of itself. Some excellent 
rains fell, greatly stimulatin plant 
growth. Weather was unsettled over 
much of the spring wheat territory, 
With good rains, where seeding has 


been pushed rapidly As to the 
foreign trade, exports continued 
liberal in the aggrégate and the 
domestic visible supply decreased 
steadily. While needed rains have 
fallen east and south, more would 
be welcomed for the winter wheat 
plant. In the southwest crop con- 


ditions are excellent with talk of an 
early harvest. 

Not until prices had broken 3c did 
corn show any recuperative power, 
and that not very marked. The fact 
is, with spring at hand and climatic 
conditions favorable for corn planting, 
and this on a large area, farmers 
Show a disposition to sell old corn. 
An item of some moment was the 
report of unusual drouth conditions 
throughout the eastern third of the 
U S, this suggesting poor pastures 
and meadows as well as cultivated 
crops, unless speedily relieved by 
rains, which fortunately developed 
to some extent, although more would 
be welcome. No 2 corn in store sold 
close to Tic p bu, July above and 
below 80c. 

While American oats continued to 
make up most of the supplies 
bought for Europe, the market bas 
been inclined to weakness, many ap- 
parently feeling prices too high. The 
consumptive demand was normal. 
Standard oats in store were quoted 
around 54c p_ bu, September, new 
crop delivery, 48@49c. 

Barley was moderately active 
within a narrow range, and inclined 
to easiness under a_ restricted de- 
mand. Malting barley T5@S3c p bu, 
feed grades 65@ Tic. 

Field seeds were in good demand. 
offerings not burdensome. Timothy 
was firmer with prime $7@7.25 p 100 
Ibs, clover 13.50@14. hungarian 1.75 


@2.25, millets 2@ 2.50 


Tobacco Beds Well Started 


Tobacco beds have been well 
started in good season throughout the 
tobacco growing section, and in most 
of the territory the seed has come 
along in such good shape that the in- 
dications seem to point to an early 
start in the field. In some of the 
southern territory plants have not de- 
veloped the size desired on account 
of the lack of moisture, but the 
plants are reported numerous al- 
though small. 

The oflicial figures of the produc 
tion of manufactures of tobacco for 
1914 show there was a 9 increase 
fin the number of little cigars over 
the previous year, a 6% increase in 
the number of cigarettes, a 6% de- 
crease in the number of large cigars, 
a 1% decrease in the amount of plug 
tobacco and a 7° decrease in the 
amount of snuff. 

The white tops of the tobacco beds 
are showing throughout the tobacco 
section of Wis, and the season thus 
far has been very favorable for get- 
ting the seed started. 

The interstate commerce commis- 
sion has set Friday, June 4, as the 
date for a hearing on freight rates 
so far as they concern tobacco ship- 
pers. 











Drug and Dye Plants—Botanical 
experts believe there are many plants 
yielding drugs and dyes that might 
be commercially grown and marketed 
in the U S. This is particularly true 
since production has been disturbed 
in European countries. It has been 
suggested that agricultural and hor- 
ticultural exhibitions, shows and fairs 
make provisions for exhibits and 
prizes of drug and dye plants and of 
their products. Officers of the N Y¥ 
botanical garden suggest that many 
persons owning country estates or 
farms could probably cultivate plots 
of from one-quarter of an acre up- 
ward, of drug and dye plants, and 
do this profitably. 





















your questions on 
ensilage cutters 


How much power needed—does it cut 
silage evenly—how big is its capacity— 
how high will it elevate—how long will it 
last—is it easy to run? Theseand all your 
other questions are answered in 
our great book by actual users of 


Ensilage 
Cutters 
Write for this booklet. We'll also 
send full information of just how 
the Blizzard is built and tested; 
tells how the Blizzard works 
how easily it is set up ae | 
taken down, and all about it. 
This book will help you bay 
right, Write for it today. 
The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Box 16 Canton, 





No 
other build- 
ing on your farm 
wili receive more atten- 
tion from your neighbors than 
See that itisa 


Green Mountain Silo 


end there will be satisfaction all 
round. Creosote- dipped staves; 
strong hoeps; simple, tight doors. 
Write new for lew price, early -order- 
pay-later proposition. 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
343 West St. Rutland, ¥t. 


«DIRIGO SILO 


are quality silos—highest grade tanber= 
air tight, continuous doors— the oaly 
perfect, permanent steel ladder inde- 
pendeat of the doors — best construction 
and workmanship — genuine wood pre- 
servative—last longer—perfect age— 











ts but 
DIRECT TO To You. au 
Sead tor Delivered Prices 
of IRI STANDARD SILOS, 
Special discount for early orders. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 





.< AUBURN, MAINE 








Danger Lurks in 
Mouldy Silage 


Each Unadilla Silo, ssing faultless 
ye keeps the fodder contents 
pu and in ye 
come. Free catalogue e 
the adjustable front and perfect alas 
doors, whose fasteners make a safe 
ladder, insure positive air-ti yy 
revent mouldy silage and minimize 
eeding labor. Discount on early 
orders. Agents wanted, Address 


UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B , Unadilla, N. ¥. 
Licensed under Harder A Sehtichte T patents, 


sly 
= 











Perfectly Alir-tight 
Pertect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Qui 
easy adjustment—no ao or wrench 

needed. St stee form easy 
ladder. Built to lasta lifetime —of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 

may pay more money, but you can’t buy a 
better silo. Complete anchoring system 
furnished with every silo. Our motto is 
Quality. Write today for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. B Frederick, Md. 


















BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


~~ 
strongest built, simplest to on up and easiest operated 
on the market. .~ yo automatic take-up hoop— 
continuous open-door front—air-tight door aad per 
manent ladder are some ot the unusual! features. The 


International Silo Co., 112 Bain St., Linesvilie, Pa. 










ener aaseiaane 
steel-bound walls; rigid 
dowel construction, anchored Th 
solid as an oak, convenient 

door system, safe ladder; om all the 
corn crop. Catalog sent fre 

“Harder Mfg. Co., Box 13 Cobleskill, N.Y. 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings. by practical writers 
Chaptera are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns. corm 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens. 
Sranaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upen bird houses, dog houses. tool sheds, 
Ventilators, roofs and roofing. doors and 












fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
nure eheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 255 
pages. OSx7 inches. Cloth............+. $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
































































































-public has quickly responded in the 


a 
GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in ® hundred million of 


last fortnight to the offers 
worth-while securities; for 


2 


f New 


2ll instances are wholesale. They refer tral bonds were substantia 


to prices at which the produce will sell scribed for by the company’s share- 
, Underly- 


Yrom store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay fréight and commission~ charges. 
When .sold_in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually ge- 
cured, Retail prices may be 10 to 23% 
higher. 


Apples 


At New York, apples were in ample 
supply for the time of year, standard 


sorts coming out of cold storage 
commanding about recent prices. Sp) 
and Spitzenberg $3@4.25 p bbl, Bald- 


win 250@3.75, Winesap 2.50@3.50, 
Ben Davis 2@2.75, Greening 2.50@4 
western bx apples 1.40@2 p bx. 

At Chicago, no keen interest pre- 
vails in the trade although sound 
apples are jobbing in a _ restricted 
manner out of store. Baldwin 2.5) 
@3.50 p bbl, Ben Davis 2.50@3, 
Greening and Winesap 3.50@4.25, fey 
Spry a premium. 

Beans 


Operators in Cal are very bearish 
over the bright prospects for lima 
beans, claiming acreage much _ in- 
creased and prospects so far as can 
be determined at this early date 
highly. promising for liberal rate of 
vield. There is a_ disposition to 
apathy so far as buying for future 
delivery is concerned. 

At New York, continued firmness 
was quoted, particularly in choice 
marrow beans, these being quoted up 
to $7.80@7.40 p 100 lbs. The export 
trade is not large, yet some inquiry. 
and this helps. Medium beans %)>.!! 
@6 p 100 Ibs, choice 5.40 @5.55, rec 
kidnev 640@6.50, white kidney 7, 
yellow eye 5.60@5.75. 

At Chicago, trade is quiet under 
restricted offerings and market about 
steady. Hand-picked pea beans $5.10 
@3.30 p bu, red kidney 3.2573.75, 
brown Swedish 3.50@4. 


Dressed Meats 


At New York, supply is generaliy 
ample, particularly of veal ca!lves, 
prime to choice selling at 12@13c p 
Ib and heavy carcasses 11 @ 12e. 
Dressed hothouse lambs $6@9 p ecar- 
cass, 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, trade was dull, prim¢ 
fruit held in ecold_ storage at 
premium, export business medium t> 
small. Choice to fey evaporated ap- 
ples S@9%4c p lb, prime 7@7'4¢, sun- 
dried 4@64c. 


Eggs 
At New York, general all-around 
trading was large, and _ best lots 


quickly changed hands. Fresh gath- 
ered eggs 220@22% p doz, storage 
packed firsts 21@2114c, duck eggs in 
limited demand at 24@27c. Nearby 
fancy eggs sold in moderate numbers 
as high as 283@24c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, interest rather cen- 
tered in strawberries from the fruit 
belt of the middle South; N € 15% 
25e p qt, Vt 12@15c. Cranberries 
were dull at $3.50@5 p bbl. 


Maple Sugar 


At New York, trade was quiet with 
new sugar 10%@11%c p lb and new 
syrup 7oc@$1 p gal. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, the situation was 
without new feature, trade about nor- 
mal. Coarse western spring bran $24 
@25.50 p ton, carlots, spot cash, 
standard middlings 26.50@27, linseed 
oil meal 82.50@33, coarse corn meal 
1.70@1.75 p 100 lbs, cottonseed meal 
32@33 p ton. 

Poultry 

At New York, trade was fairly 
active, especially in dressed poultry, 
market well supplied from both 
nearby points and the west. Live 
poultry was in only moderate demand. 
Fresh killed fowls 17@1S8%6c p Ib, 
frozen western. turkeys 20@2Ic, 
choice to fey broilers 24@28c, frozen 
chickens 19@20%c, LI ducks 17% % 
18t4c. Mich and Ohio 15@1l6ec, geese 
4 @ 15 %e. 

At Chicago. live fowls were 
quoted at 14%@1lic p Ib, spring 
chickens 16@19c, ducks lower at 12 
@ 13c. 

Money 


Perhaps the one outstanding feat- 
ure of the situat'on just now is the 
ease in the money market, owing to 
ample funds. Within the past few 
days borrowers have been able to 
secure loans on gilt-edge quick securi- 
ties, {)-day notes, as low as 2%%, 
and for six months 34%. These 
lower rates apply only to instances 
where collateral was unquestioned 
and conditions gilt edge in every way 
for the banks making the loans. 

In financial and business circles 
optimism again prevailed. Money 
was plentiful, and while fonserva- 
tism still prevailed on the part of 
investors, business at the stock ex- 
ehanges and in the financial centers 
enlarged. Showing increased  con- 
dence in the general situation, the 





holders as soon as offered. 
ing reasons tor siness 
centered in the 

outiook for grain crops 
reserve bank discount rat 
York remained —at 4% o 
notes and 5% for 90 days or 


Vegetables 

At New York, such 
tomatoes were 
nearby home grown 
increasing 
N J $2@38.50 p doz bchs, 


tone of market weak at the 








confidence 
ontinued excellent 


over, 


as peas, string beans, lettuce 
abundant, 
supplies were 


Asparagus from 


of new 


all sube 


federal tion, these s 
at New - 
20 dar Tor common 
yellow 1.25@ 


I 


At Chicago, new onions from the 


Fla tomatoes $2.75@3.500 p case of 6 
example, bksts. 
York Cen- 


Onions 


At New York, onions were in fairly 
good demand when sound and strictly 
prime in quality, but offerings include 
a good many which showed deteriora- 
elling at sharp discount. 
Old red and yellow $1.25@2 p bag 
to choice, No 1 Tex 


1.50 p cra. 


southwest are plentiful and easy 


southern stuff tone, with o 
peppers, OW prices. 


ld onions dull at rather 
Texas grown $1@1.25 p 


while Cra, old northern grown 0c @$1 


100 Ibs. 
Pa and 


under- At New York, 
ness manifested, 


outside. 


MM orid: +S HO @ 2. bskt Cue i, 

pth nel es sa “4 c pr Ba r 1 a >. nay only me 
ame oO B25 p fg Fla ne old cath, looking towa 
P ae te Bagge es Aint - ; 20,50 @ 21.50, 
Hubbard squash  1.50@2.50 a. 


squash 1.50@2.50 p bbl, ol 





straw 14. 


p bx, At Chicago, northern grown pota- 
4 Zz, toes suffered through the competition 
of new stock from the South and 
la. Receipts were am- 
ple from Minn, Wis and Mich, sound 


790 @1.25. hothouse cucumbers 
p doz, cauliflower 2@3, fe At New Ye 
3 @ H0e 
At Chicago, it is now nearly the fetably from 
hight of the season for fresh vege- 
tables and prices cover a wi ré 
Asparagus, Ill grown, 40c4 
cucumbers $1.50@2.25 p bx of 2 doz 
La and Miss : 
drum, La from Bermu¢ 
hamper, Fla 
2.7% p cra, potatoes selli 





radishes $14 


string beans 





Jb. 


lower at $3.50@5 p bbl, 
range. Were steady at 1.25@1.40 p bag. 


Hay 


derate 


Potatoes 


ork, supplies include in- 
ereasing quantities from the 
Fla, which were 25c 
old potatoes 


alling on track at 35@40c 
p bu, Fla $4.50@5.50 p bbl, Bermuda | 


considerable firm- 
with receipts of old 
Meadows have 
improved in condition by recent rains 
rd the next crop. No 1 
timothy $22@22.530 p ton, No 2 
No 1 clover mixed 18@ 
© 17@a7.500, No 1 rye 


do 


South, 


American Agriculturist 


Paolo) tt-jeumm doles a 
Unsanitary Outhouse 


Don’ further ooienge 
with 


family health 
a=» filthy, disease - breedi 
—  cuthouse, cesspool an 
sewer—enjoy @ health- 
protecting city comfort— 
sanitary and odorless, the 


Kaustine 
Closet System 


Coste a fraction over a penny 
a day 









in 


p heaith authorities, 
Inexpens. 


Ee \e 7 
KAUSTING 5S weeet 1086 


WE WANT SALESMEN 
If you can give good references, write im- 
é mediately — we turn over orders and in- 
guiries to hustlers—you build a permanent 
business; substantial income consistent 
with whole or part time, right in your 
g locality. A postal brings details — write, 
CM MM Mime. Se ee 




































BUILT TO STAY rs 
Cut-To-Fit The Harris Way ~ 





TRIM 


saves labor. 
guaranteed. 





not suit, return them, and soc will be refunded. 


ous free plan book. Write today. 
. for Free Book of Plane GFX 31 





25th and tron Sts CniICcCaAGC 





Dairy Queen, Who Broke Butter Record 

This Holstein cow, Finderne Holingen Fayne, has broken a!] records 
te f prod ng ir » consecutive days 24,612.8 pounds milk 
containing 11} pounds She freshened at the age of three years 
and four months Her sire King Hengerveld Aaggie Fayne and her 
dam, Mutual Holingen Fayne. She was bred by Bernhard Meyer of 
Somerset county, N J, s now owned by the Somerset Holstein 
breeders’ company « the n state 





buys the Material 
$673 to buila this home 
‘ 


Easily built under our guaranteed no shortage, no 
extras system,with positive accurate plans,6rooms, 
bath, large closets, modern stairway, inside finish, 
doors and windows. Excellent layout. Sound con- 
struction. Architecturaily correct in every detail. 


No Money Down— Save Half 
° The above price includes 

The Material: all first-class lumber, 
Cut-To-Fit The Harris Way, CLEAR INTERIOR 
CLEAR FLOORINGS, CLEAR OUT. 

SIDE FINISH AND SHINGLES. No. 1 DIMEN- 
SION LUMBER. All glass in and back puttied— 
Up-to-date hardware, everything 


We don’t want a cent until you 
The Offer: have every piece unloaded, 
checked and inspected. Pay usafter you get it. $2.00 
brings blue print plans, specifications, material list 
and delivered price to your station, If the plans do 


$10,000 Pian Book Free It is not necessary 
that you decide on your home with only the design 
above before you. There are 100 Harris homes in 





HARRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 








cost $13, 
risk. Write for catalog and prices. 





4 Empire i.:: 75¢ 


that’s the cost per year on basis of ser- 
vice, gy yb to 25 years. Average 

ve labor, time, horses, roads, 
money. Put a set on your wagon at oul 


Empire Mtg. Co.,80x979 Quincy, ith 































































































































of materials an 






t 
ine than the 
Separator. 


sell it. at a lower 
we have been perfecting the New Galloway Sanitary, to build into it 
every good cream separator feature and at the same time retain a 
simple design of beautiful proportions pleasing to the eye. This mach- 
* been built down toa price but has been 
built in our own modern fac- 
tories from the finest material on the best automatic machin- 
ery by skilled workmen in tremendous quantities. Sold to you 













DOWN! DOWN! DOWN! THEY GO! 
ALL PRICES CUT AGAIN! 


I mean every word of it! Cream Separator prices slashed again! 
No such machine was ever offered for anything like this price! 
An enormous demand for this high quality New Galloway Sani- 
tary, bath-in-oil Cream Separator that is sweeping the —~ 
field before it, great factory volume of standardized ° } 
separators, every part built accurate to 

the thousandth part of an inch, lower cost 

increased facilities of production have 
allowed me to cut prices on the entire line of Galloway 
Sanitary Cream Separators from 500 to 950 
skimming capacity per hour. 


©. Remember we 


chine has mot 
up toa high standard. It is 


at one small factory profit 


visit to our factories would prove to you that this machine is 
built for long, hard, continuous, satisfactory dairy service 
and not thrown together to sell for a price. 


That's why I say destroy all 
@uues previous prices. You cannot afford to order or aT a 
cream separator of any make or kind orat any price until you 
first get my pew Mead prices--for down, down, down 
ey go. 
If you knew all there is fo kn d- 
ing cream separators and then had one made 
‘© your order, it would not be a better mach- 
New Galloway Sanitary, bath-in-oil Cream 
It would not run any easier nor skim an 
not be made of better material nor would it be more 


could not be any simpler or easier to handle and t 
built as good a machine as the New Galloway rae ged A jou could not 


pounds 


n0w about 


have tried d 


on tremendous quanty. 


DON'T CET FOOLED 


arators only assembled by so-called manufacturers and 
know a satisfactory dairy or 

built for. Ask today for 
slashed prices on the New Sanitary, 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separators and complete catalog. 


WM. GALLOWAY Co. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


On - 
iced at figures you pest 


erm cream separator cannot 
these new cut and 





BOX 343 


>. 


closer. It would 
ectly sanitary. It 
e care off and if you 


the four vears 


built 


ee 




















No 
r 39e° 
COMPARE 


with any other 
separator. Big, 
roomy, seamless, 


me 
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Ee 


casting-the gear case, 
The base, a strong, 
substantial, pedestal, 
no spindly, wobbl 


Posse Wachee 
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Separators 
shipped from point 
nearest you— M inneapolis, 
luffs, Chicago, 
Waterloo or Kansas City. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOIWE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Bos Chicago 

11> ol ts sl 28% 

wid 26 a 24 

jot 31 au oo 

Hi. . 33 34 3 

Butter 

The. butter s.tuaiion in eastern dis- 
tributing centers is reusonably satis- 
factory While dealers profess to be 
somewhat feariui lest arrivals should 
prove burdensome now that pastur- 
age is geod, there is, up to the pres- 
ent, no reality in this direction. 
Current consumption is «xcellent and 
more or less butter is go:ng into 
storage for later markets. 

At New York. receipts were mod- 
erate j not burdensome, Good toa 
choice my was quoted at 31@32c p 
lb, state iry US@ ik 

At Chicago, the butter trade has 
found it almost impossible to main- 
tain the ecent price level. Cream- 
ery extra 2N@28t4c p Ib, firsts 26@ 
Yic, daisies 24@ 2c. 

At Albany, N Y. emy butter 29c, 
dairy 2b« 

At tochester, N Y, cmy 30c. 

At Syr se, N Y, dairy 24@ 26c. 

At Buffal N Y, cmy 30c, dairy 
Dn 

At Pittsburg, Pa, cmy 3le, dairy 
Pic 

At Elg sales Monday of this 
we OK 

At ¢ ‘ ecent sales of cheese 
wer ] ; 

Checse 

At New York l firmness charac- 
terizing mary cheese markets up 
state caused fractional advances here 

tack of everything is the good de- 
mand on export account. Among the 
domest rkets for foreign business 
is that at Cuba, N Y, sales therefrom 
assuming considerable magnitude. 
Quoiations were on the basis of 17% 
@ 1Sc p for held colored and white 
chees best quality and 16@16%c 
for fresh colored and white, Wis 
daisies 16%@lic. twins 17@17%\%c, 
state skims 13@ 1ldc. 

At Chicago, the situation is healthy, 
twins 14@14%c p Ib, daisies 15@ 
15%4c, young American 14%4@15c, 
round Swiss cheese 17@18c. 





The Milk Market 











At New York, business is described 
as dull, although it will have to be 
said that the surplus is no greater 
than could normally be expected at 
this season The occasional warm 
davs are succeeded by cool evenings, 
which means that the demand for ice 
cream is only moderate. The dealers 
are proposing to protest against the 
order of the board of health that 
beginning May 1 milk shall contain 
not less than 8%4% solids besides fat. 
They declare the enforcement of this 
regulation would mean an elimination 
of more than half of the milk supply, 
and one dealer asserted that fully 
80% wo i fail to meet this require- 
ment. The good butter and cheese 
markets help to keep the May mar- 
ket up,.the market value being looked 
upon as slightly better than 2%c p qt 
for Grade B in the so-called 26-c 
Zone Ti receipt of milk last week 
fell off 33 cans, and cream increased 
9155 cans aS compared with the 
previous week’s receipts. . 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart ins for the week ending 
May 1 wv as follows: 

Cream 
Erie a vid chin a dail  Soidle 2.759 
Susquehanna ......++-. 46 
Weeet GOTO 220 c ce ccecs ? 257 
Lackawanna .......- 1,750 
N ¥ C (lor haul) 3,139 
oe ee s (short 

|, See eee cae as 
Ontario ates 5p i ee 4.384 
Lehigh valley ..-.-..- 1,845 
Homer Ramsdell line 90 
New Haven ...-..----: ot 
Pennsylvania ......--- 25 
Other sources =! 

Vote <1 cwssesces 347,127 17,195 


Co-operative "acking Houses—A 


lot of sound reasoning has been pre: 
sented in favor of more co-operative 
fruit packing houses in the east. 
They have been tried out Im various | 
Places with good success, especially 
in the fruit growing regions of the 
Pacific Northwest. It is quite prob- 


able the outcome would prove equally 
advantageous in many sections of the 


east. where no means of standardiz- 
ing. except in compliance with law, 
is now practiced. The co-operative 
Packing house enables the small 
grower to compete on an equal busi- 
ness basis with the large grower. He 


can pick his fruit at the proper time 
and the packing house insures that 
his fruit will reach the market in the 
best of condition. The latter is made 
Possible beeause the extensiveness of 
the packing operations brings better 
equipment to the locality.. Under the 
direction of experts the fruit is prop- 
erly handled. Perhaps the greatest 


advantage is that by -putting.a stand- 


house establishes a brand, which is 
known in- the markeis and therefore 
insures better prices. 


Public Market Bill—The ‘15 session 
of the N J legislature enacted a pub- 
lic market bill which authorized 
cities of the state to erect and 
acquire new or additional market 
buildings and market facilities. 
Whenever the board in charge of the 
finances of the city desires to con- 
tinue or create public markets for 
the city, they are given power to do 
so. The board may provide the 
money necessary, either by including 
it in the tax levy or by the issue of 
market bonds. Those hiring booths 








on the market are to be charged a 
reasonable fee. The act is already in 
effect. 


Seed Purity—In examining samples 
of seed from dealers’ stocks in New 
York, the N Y station made 308 offi- 
cial samples in ’14. Analyses of these 
samples showed 11% to be violations 
of the seed law. Four-fifths of these 
violations were alsike clover samples 
contaminated with other crop seeds 
Which occurred in the alsike clover 
seed through natural infestation in 
the field. Of the 270 samples which 
were not violations, S57 contained 
questionable seeds, 4 objectionable 
seeds, and 31 worthless 


lots 

















Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of eix 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing « small adv as noticeable as « large one. 




























STANCHIONS 


STANCHIONS—Crumb’s stanchions are guaractesd 
to please the purchaser. They are shipped subject te 














trial in the buyer's stable. They are right. Send 
for booklet. WALLACE B, CRUMB, West St, Forest- 
ville, Ct 
MISCELLANEOUS 
—_. oe SANITARY MILK TICKETS. 
cxpress id anywhere. Samples fre. TRAVERS 
BROTHERS. ‘Department A, Gardner, Massachusetts 
VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on trial Write 
MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, Kan 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
FUL BARREL LOPS slightly damaged stone 
wure shipped direct from pottery, New Brighton, Pa. 
for & ‘ well assorted. containing crecks, jars. 
pans s tchers, tea and beanpots, little of each 





order, E 


Send cash witit 


Me 


SWASEY & CO 


Portland, 





Mi uterate!s priced. 
rods. 'B. M. CO, 





Infants’ 
Box 65, 


Stieus 
high 
Nd 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in U S service Thousands or 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
you sure and generous pay, lifetime employment 
Just ask for booklet 8-822 No obligatiou EARL 
HOPKINS, Washington, D C, 


to women’s 
Burlingtoa, 


grade go 














18 or over, for govert 
immediately for list 
free sample examina 
FRANKLIN. “INSTITU TE, Dept T 0 


WANTED—Men ar 
ment jobs. $75 
of positions now 
tion quest ions. 
Rochester 


d women, 
mo t Be 





































































































Belleville, Pa. 











the market, the packing 


ard 


on 


pack 





i RE BRED BARRED ROCKS. 
754 ow guaranteed. 8. 


Eggs 15 $1, 100 
L. SMITH, Cana- 


joharie 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS FOR HATCHING, Bar- 
ron steck, $5 a hundred. ALGO YARDS, Kent, Ct. 


INDIAN BUNNER DUCK EGGS. 11 for 75c. 
MRS FRANK CURTIS. R D Neo 1, Cortland, N Y. 


20 V -—a LAND AND WATER FOWLS. Free 
catalog. B. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa. 


Ri WHITE ROCK EGGS $1.75, 
HUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa 


BOURBON RED TURKEY EGGS from beautiful 
birds. GEO LEHMAN, Lashley, Pa. 


DOGS 
NEWFOUNDLAND, 8ST BERN ARD. 
Shepherd and Collie pups at farmer's prices. 
upon 30 days* approval or money refunded. Also my 
large poultry catalog free EDWIN A. SOUDER, 
Telford, Pa. 


50 PEDIGREED FOX HOUND PUPS. Large 
Fast and best hunting quality. Twe a - “old, 
shipped CO D. pair. We will bay 10 young 
foxes $15 75 a piece. FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Bed 
Lion, Pa. 


COLLIE PUPS. rors galas. Price right. BROWN 
COGGSHALL, Groton, 














A 
AR 


100 








Fox Terrier, 
id 











une female and pred bitch. W, 


receipt of $1.75, postage prepaid. Send for circular 








WALLACE FISK, Morganville, N ¥ 
PRACTICAL WATER SUPPLY BOOKLET mailed 
to interested agriculturists. HYDRAULIC BAM CO, 
Harrisburg. Pa. 
MOTORCYCLES 


MOTORCYCLES FOR SALE. all standard makes 
taken in 
needs one 
about i send for our list re 
MOTOR YCLE «0. 41 y 
Mass. ; 


vour friends 
NEW ENGLAND 
North New Salem, 
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THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- | a : . . " “yore 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the — vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. | | 1, CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts as Saaties, "ties cameos ten 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 107R, St Louis sonia Pan - 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of — _ — ————__——- 
forward replies sent to this office same by our subscribers that the publishers of this FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN WANTED. all railroads 
cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall High wages xperience unnecessary AILWAY 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantees reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee ASSOCIATION, Dept C. Brooklyn, N Y¥ 
Insertion in issue of the following Adver- the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- — — - 
tisements “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg BECOME CHAUFFEURS—$18 week. Ear shile 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- learning Sample lessons free FRANKLIN IN 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. bility must end with that. STITUTE, Dept T 805, Rochester, N ¥ 
. . . GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. $80 to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST $125 monthly. Age 21 to 50. OZMENT. 107F, Se 
315 Fourth Ave New York City — 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
. . ‘co - > , , 39) 9 ~ Mi . a a a "Er —— 
EGGS AND POULTRY SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK ,DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
a ot able-bodied oun men, both with ni thout 
80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of | CABBAGE PLANTS—400,000 early, spring grown. | farming experience, who wish to work om farme. It 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by | Cold frame plants. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston | you need a good, intelligent, sober man, write for an 
our eubecribers that the publishers of this paper cannot | Wakeflel Early Summer and All Head Early $2 | order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organization 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- | Per 100, 5000 $9. Earliana and Chalk’s Jewel tomato | and we make no charge to employer or employee 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. pats 2S per ye Beet plants $1.50 we 1000. | Our object is to encourage farming among Jews. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in | sriisPimated cori cee lanted “Snowball caulifower | [22 JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 113 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, per 1000 TR yh (nanny wer | Second Avenue, New York City 
but our responsibility must end with that. paper pots) $2.50 per 1000. Pricelist free F. W GOOD, STEADY, HONEST MAN : 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. (17 years 3 _ STEADY, HONEST MAN, 22. desires posi- 
SUPERIOR CHICKS, 200 egg strain, S C Reds for | vegetable plants exclusively.) tion on farm. JAY W. NEU, East Greenbush, N Y. 
immediate delivery, Pittsfield Barred Rocks, Tolman —— 
White Rocks. Order chicks ahead, it don’t take any CABBAGE PLANTS (satisfaction guaranteed). Good AGENTS 
money. Helps us, and you get them when you want {| hardy spring grown, cold frame plants. Early Jersey . — - 
them 100% alive guaranteed Booklet. DAVIS | Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, All Head Early. —— 
POULTRY FARM, Berlin, Mass. Early Summer, $2 per 1000, $9 for 5000. Beet plants WANTED —Responsible representative in each counts. 
$1.50 per 1000. Transplanted cabbage, tomato, celery. New combination. 12 tools in 1. Sells at sight to 
BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of S C W | head lettuce, $4.50 per 1000. Transplanted Snowball | farmers, teamsters, contractors, etc. Weight “4 
Leghorns, bred for size, vigor and heavy egg produc- | Cauliflower $7.50 per 1000. Potted Langdon’s Earliana | pounds. Lifts tons, hoists, stretches wire. pulis 
tion. Prizes taken wherever shown. Chicks $11 per tomato plants $2.50 per 100, $11 for 500. Send for | posts. Many other uses. Free sample to active agents, 
hundred, $100 per 1000. Eggs $5 per 100. $3 per 50, | Price list of all plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, | easy work. Big profits. One agent’s a $45.50 in 
Circular free. LOCUST CORNER POU LTRY FARM. Morristown, N J one oy. Another $1000 in ag 1914. We start 
I Sir L i. NY. you ‘rite toda r big color plat uick action 
Mount Wee, kA STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Earliest, latest, largest, | secures exclusive ss HARRAH MFG CO. Bos BL 
wentin most productive varieties. Raspberry. blackberry, Bloomfield, Ind 
R I REDS, WHITE be ee phon Light and | gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubarb, horse- 
PS k Bra ima eres ae, & 8 = Po - _—_ a radish, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, celery, sweet 
t y¥4@ lit 2 ustrated cat@ | potato, pepper, egg plant, lettuce. beet plants, fruit 
4 — : i . *, = Ls eee wens. iene fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsen- OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
‘ . é ° vere RB « ure. N “ 
spa waes lace ; E ; fed. Yellow Flint 250 ACRES $3500, EASY TERMS. Stock, tool 
IAN B °RCUPS. Single Comb White and FOR SALE—Dibble’s 8 rowed Yellow Flint corn | . ck, tools, 
me gg ey Complane ond. "Gese Comb $1.75 per bushel. Connecticut field Pumpkin seeds | 800d buildings. (hance of a lifetime here. Owner 
Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hatching and baby | twenty cents per pound. Mammoth sunflower seeds called to distant state and big equipped farm is going 
chicks, Circular free. A. R. COOK, Cincinnatus, twenty cents per pound. Bags twenty cents p, | at a remarkable bargain. Fine location, near town 
ry . WILTSIE, South Bethlehem, N ¥ and depot; schools and other conveniences close by. 
‘ a | oan inder Cr ation. level, big crops balance 
TDAN SEED GU ANTEED 25¢ Do astur woot 6-reom cottage, 40-ft basement 
RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, Keller- | fne planted <4 GUARANTEED. _— a barn. If taken at once, 2 young horses, 5 cows. 
ge White Orpington baby chicks, eggs for hatch- | pasturage. Plant your wheat and oat stubble. Plant- | Shetes, poultry, all farming machinery, tools and a 
ing -_ — ..  _ te guaranteed. ing. harvesting literature free. ROBINSON BROS, | lot of crops incl Pull a Exiee ind treveling , $5500 
° . u k, Tex | easy terms lil details an¢ traveling directions 
— page 27. Stre 3 Farm Catalog 38." just out, write 
BARRED ROCKS, S C White Leghorns, White Or- AIN VARIETIES EARLY CABBAGE PLANTS, | ‘oday for y ur ee copy. A. STROUT FARM 
pingtons. Eggs per 15, $4 hundred. Eggs from | transplanted, hardened. Tomato and pepper plants | AGENCY, Station 1096 47 West 34th St, New York 
prize stock $2.50 per 15. Catalog free. WILLIAM | ready May Ist. H. C. STEVENS SONS, Greenwich, | ———————________ — 
J. SHERMAN, Cambridge, Md N Y. | VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, WANTS SETTLERS 
BLACK LEGHORNS. | SICILIAN BUTTERCUPS, | | SUDAN GRASS—Valuable descriptive booklet and Bem A Sg gt Fa 
Silver Campines, chicks and eggs. Rg fe sample pure seed free. C. LERY, Lubbock, Tex adapted to alfaifa, corn. grains oar ue: aoe 
Winter layers. WM C. MERRILL, orth Sanford, — - | like California; ample markets; reduced passages 
N Y. SEED POTATOES. [Illustrated catalog 70 popular " ~u F > - 
- special excursion being arranged Free particulars 
WHITH EGG PENCILED RUNNER DUCKS, varieties free. ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y from F. T FRICKE, Government Representative 
Columbian Wyandottes, fertility guaranteed, 15 eggs FOR SALE. Cow Peas, Soy Beans, Crimson clover Ca a a a ee 
$1. S. SPAFFORD, Martville, N ¥. seed JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. = - , 
WRITE FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED LIST 
TURKEY EGGS—Mammoth Bronze, Bourbon Reds, as a | 1 " 
Narragansett. White Holland, $3.50 per 12. WALTER LIVE STOCK | a ae York farms. Free. ELLIS BROS 
BROS, Powhatan Point, O —_—_- rs a he. 
FOR SALE—Exceptionally fine bred registered | " 
ENGLISH PENCILED and White Indian Runner | Jersey bull calf. OAKLEY STOCK FABM, Factory- | y5OR SALE—Valley farm, reasonable, N. BR. Et.- 
duc ks and drakes $1.50 each. 13 eggs $1. GEORGE | ville, Pa. eo 
IVEY, Bloomsburg, Pa. Sn 5 
WHITE NOLLAND TURKEYS Daf 0 = id Anes ENGLISH YORKSHIRE SWINE. Choice 
‘HITE HOLLAND TURKEY wu rpington an stock, all ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y ( : h Idl D ll 
Rhode Island Reds. Chickens, eggs and stock. et t e€ € oulars 
LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. Prices reason 
able. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atgien, Pa that are now tied up in your surplus live stock, 
WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS and choice breeding poultry, eggs or farm preduce, and which you can 
birds for sale. Eggs $3 per eleven. H. W. ANDER- REGISTERED SHETLAND YEARLING COLTS. | release and set to work for you by the use of the 
SON, Stewartstown, Pa. EVERETT KIRK, Dresher, Pa. Farmers’ Exchange columns 
Wouldn't it be good business to turn your over 
—~ ED SILVER CAMPINES EXc wy 3 ‘a “a > i WTS supply into gash, especially when the cost in money 
DO oe eee eee. | MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS | Siu'trountc isco slight? Bix conte a gond is the pens 
Conland, NY. =e 7 anagem of an adv in this column that will reach 625,000 
FISK’S HAND SEED PLANTER. Lightest, most | readers and some of them are bound to be interested 
WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS. Catalog | durable planter made; been on the market since 1876 
showing wild gobblers. VALLEY VIEW FARMS, | improv for season of 1915. mt anywhere on 


Floating Around Your Place 


most likely, 
not 


you can’t use yourself and if 
turned into money they'll probably spoil Why 
don*t you self them? Im the next town, maybe. 
there’s a man who perhaps would buy your whole 
stock We are constantly getting letters from sub- 
scribers who have tried the Farmers’ Exchange and 
have made money in a way that surprised them. 

ean do it, why can’t you? Think it over and 
then send your adv with remittance by money order 
or bank draft, at 6 cents per werd, to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York 


are things 


313 Fourth Ave., - - 





Orange Judd Co., New York 


Ohio 





Beat All Other Papers for Sales 


Replying to your request I can say that the small advertisement 
carried in your Farmers’ Exchange Columns of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST brought me more sales than any other paper used last year. 

Thanking you for past favors, | remain, 


Yours very truly, 


[Signed] WILLIAM C. FOOTE, 











LLULES. Spayed 
HERS, Perulack, Pa. 














IELD NOTES 


Live Sroca Fico Reerescwrative 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINGS 














LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST. QUOTATIONS FOR BEST ptt RINGS 
OMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AG 





-— Cattle~ — Hogs ~ — Sheep ~ 
Per 100 Ibs 

1915 1914 1915 1014 1915 1914 
Chicago ...... $8.65 $9.40 $7.60 $8.80 $8.40 $6 
So St Paul .. 7.65 8.40 7.40 8.65 7.75 
New York .... 8.40 8.85 7.60 9.30 9.00 
Buffalo .....-. 850 9.00 8.20 9.15 7.7! 
Kansas City .. 840 8.90 7.45 865 8.25 
Pittsburg ..... 8.35 9.00 8.05 9.20 7.50 








At Chicago, the cattle trade has 
shown little variation for some time, 
large numbers of medium to choice 
beeves crossing the scales at $7.50 
@8 p 100 lbs and carlots of selected 
well finished bullocks up to S.50@ 
8.75. Latterly a good many heavy 
steers have been coming forward. 

Local packers and butchers were 
disposed to s ‘cure concessions in the 
prices they paid for ordinary or rough 
stock, including some rather unde- 
sirable butcher cows and bulls. But 
even in this class of trade as high as 
$6.50@7, and occasionally more, was 
paid for selected animals. Combined 
receipts of cattle at all western mar- 
kets total just about what they did 
a year ago for the first four months. 

The hog trade was reasonably 
steady under a good all-around de- 
mand. Good hogs $7.30@7.40 p 100 
lbs, selected packing and shipping 
7.50 @ 7.75. 

After a long period of animation 
at high prices, the sheep market was 
less firm. Shorn western lambs 7.50 
@8.75, shorn western wethers 6.50@ 
7.50, shorn native ewes 6.50@7.40. 
Some fancy lambs sold better than 
10.25. 

At Buffalo, cattle generally steady 
under a good demand, Monday's ar- 
rivals being 3125 head. The market 
Was Without particularly new = fea- 
ture. Fair to good shipping steers 
were quoted at S7.50@7.75 p 100 Ibs, 
and choice to prime S@8.25 with good 
to best butcher weights 7.50@S, fat 
dry cows and_ heifers G54 TAO, 
butcher bulls DUaK50O. Tee hog 
trade was neste under Monday's 
supply of 16,000 and Se to a shade 
better was the general selling price: 
pigs sold at 7.90@S8. Sheep and lambs 
were in plentiful supply, Monday's 
arrivals being SOUO, and all grades 
under ‘a good demand sold 10@15 
higher. Quotations on choice year- 
lings were S.25@8.75 p 100 _ lbs 


wethers 7.75 @7.90, ewes 6.794 7.25. 


Meridale Booklet Free | 


A, story of definite progress in herd building is told 
in the 1915 issue of Meridale Jerseys, just issued by 
the proprietors of Meridale farms of Meredith, N ¥ 
for distribution among Jersey breeders. It reviews 
the organization of the Meridale herd, now numbering 
400 head: describes the conditions under which 








I 
the cattle are housed, fed, and handled; and out 
lines the breeding policies which for years have con 
trolled the development of the blood lines chosen for 


the berd. Family lines have been closely followed 
in building up this _——— herd. St Lambert 
stock was selected 27 vears for a foundation 
family. New biood has been introduced fro m tir to | 
time, and four families are now represented, Island 
Owl-Interest, Sayda and St Lambert 

The booklet contains illustrations of the eight gre 
service bulls heading these four families. and als« 
many of the superior producers which have been de 
veloped under the normal conditions of dairying pr 
vailing at Meridale farms. Among them is the famous 
cow, Spermfield Owl’s Eva, held by many to he the 
greatest living Jersey, who produced last vear 16,457 
pounds milk, 1168 pounds butter on authentir ated test 
earrying a calf 103 days of the time Another out 
standing cow of the herd is Sayda’s Queen of Vent- 
nor, who has averaged 575 pounds butter a year for 
lle ecutive years, and bas just completed a record 
of } x0 pounds milk, 890 pounds butter. carrying 
a calf 112 days of the time—the world’s record, all 
breeds.* for her age, 12 vears. These brilliant in- 
dividual records are exceptional in quantity only, for 
the quality of the herd is surprisingly uniform, the 
average exceeding by a considerable margin the re 
quirements of the register of merit. Write for the 
booklet, which is sent free. 


Look These Up 


In a recent letter from Brown Brothers of Canton, | 
N Y, they write: ‘‘Inclosed find renewal contract for 
another year’s advertising in your valuable paper. 
We have just completed some very creditable official 
records, although we have not set the world on fire. 
We have made one record in seven days of 25 pounds, 
three of 20 pounds, two of 12 pounds on two 24- 
mouths-old heifers and a 15-pound record on a 25- 
months-old heifer. While some people in this sec- 
tion are short on hay, and pay as high as $24 a ton 
for enough to winter out, we are just opening a new 
silo which is coming into use very nicely just now. 
We have wintered 65 head. Have now a choice bunch 
on hand for sale. If you run across anybody looking 
for a choice lot, send them along.—[E. A. H. 


Famous 12-Year-Old Cow 

In a recent letter from E. A. Powell of the Lake- 
side stock farm at Syracuse, a breeder of pure-bred 
Holsteins, writes: ‘‘Annie De Kol Butter Girl has not 
ouly proven her superiority in the show ring by win 
ning prizes at the New York state fair, the only fair | 
at which she has been shown, for six successive years, 
the last year taking first, championship and grand 
championship, defeating the cow that won the grand 
championship at the National dairy show in Chicago, 

















| Cloverdale S. C.White Leghorns 





Some Fine Hinchey Records 


Ss 
Hinchey Homestead farm of Rochester, N 
nave been doing a little test- 
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Greenwich, N. Y. 
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Ss. & Rhode ind Red Baby Chix 









DEROY TAYLOR CO., 


Chicks 15c each—$12 per 100 


Si ilver and Whi te Wyandottes 


Ducklings 25c each—$20 per 100 


gr ae Pekin end Giant 


Newark, New York 





Qur ducks are champions 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


281 Egg 





sin | year 


Winners wherever shown. 





but she comes to the front as a butter cow. She has 
just made in her 12th year 30.8 pounds of butter in 


seven days, which, according to the Blue Book. is ISLAND 


the world’s record of that age. This is the third 
record, in different years, that she made over 30%, 
pounds with only a very short period of rest. In her 
seventh vear- she made %1.3 peunds in seven days, 
129.6 pounds in 30 days. and. for four successive 
weeks made over 31 pounds each week. In her llth 
year she made 31.4. pounds in seven days. which was 
third largest record for the age. I understand she 
is also the only cow to make two records above 31 
pounds.. She ham a daughter that has twice made 
over 501g pounds and a full sister that made ever 30 
pounds. She has given birth to a living calf each 
vear since @ two-year-old and has never had but a 








ee 


eggs from good colored, heghy, heavy layers. 
$8 





_CHESTERBROOK FARM. 


Ducklings $18 a: ek 
We are booking orders 


Hatching ae $10 per 
160 


POULTRY BREEDERS 





SWINE 





American Agriculturist 





BREEDERS 





eg koft 
Sn" S.C. White Leghorns 
~ To make room for growing 
Stock ‘end Eggs stock I am offering for sale a 
few choice breeding pens at a great sacrifice. Each fe- 
male trapnested during March. Satisfaction absolutely 
ruaranteed, Selected eggs for hatching, $1.50 per 15; 
37.5 per 50; $6.00 per 100; $25.00 per 500; $40.00 per 1000. 
90% fertility guaranteed. 
| The Allen Poultry Farm, South Riverdale, Md. 





Won Auburn laying contest; 5 pullets lay 23 eggs iu 
6 days; won $20 association cup and $10 speciul cup; 
weened blues as - utility display. Leghorns, Ay;- 
shires and Coll cale. Address F. J. DeHART, 
CLOVERDALE POUL TRY FARM, CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
good winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular 

WARD W. DASEY, BOX 11, FRANKF “ORD, DEL. 


rom 2a large and 
Eggs for ‘Hatching heavy-laying strain of 
8. ¢. Leghorns, the kind that fills the basket with 
large aie eggs, 75c per 15, $3 per 100. 
J. M. CASE - - - GILBOA, N. Y. 


¢. 0. D. 7 and 8 cents each. 
I KS aie, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
arred Rocks. Healthy Chicks 
and safe delivery pa Circular free. 


KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Box 104, ORIENTAL, PA. 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG 
AMERICAN DOMINIQUES 


White Crested, Black Polish, en. Buttercup, Buff 
Orpington and Ancous eggs 5c e 
A. JACKSON, MINER AL SPRINGS, N. Y. 














65 BREEDS. Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys, guineas. bantams, pigeons, guinea pigs, hares 
and dogs. Farm raised stock for sale reasonable. 
Eggs for hatching. Satisfaction guaranteed. 60-page 
catalog free. H. A. Souder. Box G, Sellersville, Pa 





EGGS 15 $1, 40 $2. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
light Brahmas, Reds, Leghorns, S. S. Hamburgs, 19 
varieties; Houdans, White Orpingtons, Rose Comb 
Minorcas, 13 $1.50, 30 $3. Catalog. 34 years’ ex- 
perience. S. EK. MOHR, R.3, Coopersburg, Pa. 


EGG Bar. Wht. Buff Rocks, Wht. Buff, Gold, 
Silver Wyandottes, Brown, Wht. Buff Leg 
Brah., Bik. Min., Reds, Hamburgs, 15, $1.00; 


2: Orpingtons, Houdans, Anconas, Polish, 15. 
30, $2. Catalog, H. K. MOHR, Quakertown, Pa. 











THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Best general purpose fowl for eggs and meat. Heavy 
winter layers — Orpington eggs and baby chicks. 
Honest values and ire d guaranteed. Catalog 
free RELIABLE YARDS, Route 15, Lyons, N. Y¥. 


Tom Barron S. C.W hite Leghorns 


Eggs for hatching. Stock imported direct from England. 
gs. vigorous, handsome birds from world’s cham- 
edigree layer. David M. Hammond, Cortland, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


en yearling Silver Campine pullets with cockerel 
in Well marked, free range, vigorous birds, show 
and egg strains. WM. OLNEY, NAPLES, N. Y. 














BERKSHIRES 


Bred egows of the highest type, quality 
aud individuality for sale. These animals are all 


March and April litters. It will 
Day you to get our prices. Ready for immediate 





Large Berkshires 
AT HIGHWOOD 


and moutn disease ever in 
Shipments permitted every- 


pection. Special offering of 


Boars and Boar Pigs. 


H. C. & H. B HARPENDING, 


DUNDEE, N. Y. 










Prul . 





CoeuseuersonuanevaceusesaLanueues canned teadeiti ive 


noted boar, Rivals Majestic Boy 


Shernvne evecenocesencensnesrsecyyrevevenyreeeneeemenenany 


FARM, - LANSDALE, Pa. 


COUNE OT ee RE CU AONUANAULODERASEOUN AAA LUGA ANNO 4H 





Delchesters Berkshire 


shires are of the large prolific 
} are offering boars and gilts 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. 
orders for spring pigs. Trios 


Also 


DELCHESTER FARMS 


Newtown Square - Pennsylvania 





Discriminating Buyers: 


Satisfied 


Farm Berkshires; all fashionable 


outstanding individuals. Orderg for export 
ure. 


A. BUCKLEY, ‘‘Woodrow,””’ BROAD AXE, PA. 





BERKSHIRES 


sale a_ large number of Bred Gilts; 
young Boars cheap, to clear. Young 


io unrelated. Cholera Immuned. 


Individuality and Type cannot be beaten. 


blood of Champion, Rival, Master- 


Longfellow, Berrytown, Duke, Trueworth. 
ELKTON FARM 


ELKTON, MD. 





FOR SALE 


Mapleton Berkshire Farm. Offers for sale choice pigs 
» breeding Satisfaction guaranteed or 


. Carden, R. F. D. No. 1, Schuylerville, N.Y. 





FOR SALE: 


40 Reg. Berkshire Hogs. 


full grown and shoate 


Meadow Lands Farm, Meadow Lands, Pa. 





~ DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Strong, vigorous chaps from high-class heavy winter 
egg- eo stock. 8S. C. W —— ns $10 per 100, 
R. I. Reds $12. Circular free. Coli pups registered 
$6 ced $8 WM. W. KETCH, COHOC TON, N. ¥. 


BABY CHICKS 


S C W Leghorns, R & S C RI Reds, strong, livable, 
from pure-bred, healthy, free-range breeders. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, N.Y 


Pure Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs and fawn and white Indian Runner duck eggs 
for hatching at $1 per getting or $5 per hundred 
Cc. M. BEATTY - - ORIENT, OHIO 











EGGS FOR HATCHING from selected breeders. 8. 2 
Brown and 8. C. White Leghorns, $5 per 100 or $1.5 
per at delivered to your express office. Also eehen 
duck gs $1.50 per 12 prepaid. BRAKEL VIEW 
POU LTRY FARMS, M. F. Bolt, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS 


| Hampshire Swine 








“ bos —_ ce gilts for sale bred koe May litt also 
ely marked 10-week pig 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS - CHILI STATION, N. ¥. 


Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berkshires 150 for sale. Write your wants 
VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 





grandson of 





__ Lakeview Farm Berkshires 


and a ifleacy to any herd in serve 
sows aud fall pigs. 


> J. STAP LETON, W iibrabam Road, Springfield, Mass. 





BE RKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 


Masterpiece 77000, and 
l a ing $12.50 each Registered, 
aid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


cpress 
Home Farm, J Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Pa. 





» out of prize 
S. TILBURY, 





BERKSHIRES frist: 915° '*Srea® ‘tow? 


Ready to book orders for March pigs by the 





dams; triog a 
OWEGO, N. Y. 








EAST VIEW FARM 
BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y. 





BRED BERKSHIRE SOW CHEAP. Big framed, extra 
, well marked, deep, mature sow. ‘‘Premier 
* blood. Bred to excepti 

must sell. First check for $60 takes her— 
OLD LANDING FARMS, Millsboro, Del. 





nal ‘‘“Masterpiece” 





Quarantine prevented 
Mule Foot Hogs shipping brood sows last 
winter. They have farrowed now. Our large surplus 
of weanlings must go in 30 days, regardless of price. 
lew bred sows, gilts, service boars. 
SPRINGDALE FARMS, - RANDALL, N. Y. 


1 
MULE FOOT HOGS 

Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 

for shipment. actin Prices right 

BURKETT BROS - COLUMBUS, 0. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


REGISTERED Oo. I. C. and Chester 
White pigs, best strains, 
prices right. A few fall sows bred to farrow in 
August. Now booking orders for spring pigs 

EUGENE P. ROGERS, : WAYVILLE, N. ¥ 


oO. I. ce? pure-bred pigs of the highest 
Ss quality, $12 each, $24 per pair, 

no akin; os per trio, at 8-10 weeks old; pedigreed. 

Also bred gilts. 

W. I. OWEN, ROUTE 2, BEDFORD, VA. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 

Bred sows and service boars, fall pigs. At reasonable 
vrices. Write describing your wants. I will tell you 
what 1 have in that line. 

GEORGE SPRAGUE - GRAFTON, OHIO 


POLAND-CHINAS 23% ,i3P6, pls 


lific. The kind you want. Sows bred. Mg 4 Boars 
and Pigs for sale. Pairs not ate. vrite 
G S. HALL, - FARMDALE. * OHTO 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 
AT BRIPLADACO FARM 

now offering service boars and young pigs. We aim 
to breed the best. JOHN CROWE, HIMROD, a Se 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON. Onondaga Hill, N. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair Wriees. It is = 
what you pay, but what Py Get that counis. 



































J. -G. CURTIS Bor 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








HIS is Miss Anna Barrett, Lari- 
more, N. D., the champion pig 
grower in 1914. Write us for the 

story of the litter weighing®3811 Ibs. 
at 209 days old. We offer $100 to 
the Boy or Girl who makes the best 
record in 1915 with a litter of 
Duroc pigs. Write for information 
about the contest. If you haven’t 
Durocs, now is the time to buy. 
Address J. R. PFANDER, Sec’y, 
National Duroc-Jersey Record Ats’n, 
642 Jefferson Bldg, Peoria, ML 





FOR SALE 


large, smooth, high backed individuals. Bred 
or open sows and gilts, also service boars. Spring pigs. 
3 


REMEN, OHIO 





SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford. N.Y. 





ervice buars, weight 160 to 260 Ibe. 
the big boned growthy fellows priced 
to move them quick. Gilts bred for 


March farrow. Fall pigs in pairs, all Iu:muned by State, 
C. J. McLaughlin & Co. Pleasantville, Ohio 





WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


HOICE DUROC PIG 


Ss 
Both Swen « Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
E BOW .F. 


D. 2, SYRACUSE, 





MORE BACON AND LESS LARD 

hog that is built that way. With bacon 
worth double the price of lard, the prolific Tamworth 
ON very farm. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


: RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 





APRIL 
abe White Pigs ,,ARetep 
| Stock eagtenes, gn 5 ae... Price $7 apiece. 


bE. Bae Albany Co., N. Y. 





AUCTIONEERS 








LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today fog free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctiqnsomns, 20 WN. 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 
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May & 1915 © 


HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





50 Mares 


Special spring offerine of 
Percheron, Deigian, Sutfuik 
and Clydesdale fillies and 
mares that have he lped win 
over $5000 in cash prizes. 
Rare opportunity to get im- 
ported and homebred prize 
winners, priced to sell. A 
new era has begun in Amer- 
ican draft horse breeding. 
Blood that would breed: on to meet the 
world’s demand for power is being de- 
stroyed by wars in Europe ata rate never 
before known. Now is the time to 
breed horses. Are you prepared to do 
your part and collect your share of the 
profits? There is a reason in bulletin 13. 
It's free. Is a good stallion or Jack 
needed in your section ? 


ADIRONDACK FARMS 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Keutucky Mammoth Jacks and Jennets. Saddle 








and Percheron, Stallions, Mares. Geidings. Colts and 
oe 246 head to eelect from. Write us, deserib- 
og your wan 


THE COOK. ‘FARMS, Box 436 UXINGTON, 


REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to six menths, weighing 500 to 800 each, the ten 
Kind with plenty eof qualits Also stalliong from one 
to 
¥ 


KY. 





fire years, aud 50 Shatt land ponies. 
B. STEWART. ESPYVILLE, PA. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


SUSUR USUR La aUrueues 
Staltaila 


, is 
Heart’sDelightFarm & 
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Dorsets and 
Southdowns 


Can furnish Rams and Ram Lambs 
with large bone and good 


Me 


wool covering 


| W, H. Miner 


iis. sASASALE 1 


The Fillmore Race 


are offering from - | neted Horned Dorset Flock, 
@tted show @ocks. ested. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL. BENNINGTON, 


Chazy, N. Y. 
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pay VE RMONT 





Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 


Box 190 Springfield Center, N. Y 





CATTLE 


Register of Merit Jerseys 


BREEDERS 





Bull avd heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten Leifers w records average over 500 pounds. 
Every cow in herd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
shires, all ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


Pe ta a best. ~ Rich 


JERSEYS 220s, 2 


meric an Jersey Cattle le Cub, 324 W. 23d St., New York 


Allegany- Steuben Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breeders’ Club 


Pure-bred and grade cattle for sale. Some good pure 
bred ll calves at farmers’ prices. Sales list published 
each moath. L. H BU RDICK, Sec’y, Hornell, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


Offers H. F or Oc 22, 3914 














Sire, a 30- 


%. sou of King of the Pontiacs: dam 14.63 Ibs. 2- 
gear old. Price £50 if tak soo! 
A. W. BROWN & SONS WEST WINFIELD, N. ¥ 





FOR SALE: 


5 Reg. Holstein Bulls 


6 Months to | Year Old 
Meadow Lands Farm, Meadow Lands, Pa. 


TIME TO BUY 


High-class Jerseys and Berkshires. We have both for 
sale, either sex, all ages. Let us start you right. or 
ad you @ herd sire to improve your herd. Write, or 


come and see our herds. 
rABM LOWELL. MASS 


‘SPRINGDALE FARMS 


The largest and best herd of heavy milking grade 








Hols'cins in central New York. 300 cows and heifers 
to select from. Write for prices. 
Fr P. SAUNDERS & SON - CORTLAND. N. Y. 








BU 5 NOW Registered ed Melstein bull calves, 


ancestors on 
both sides of pedigree, $35 —#. owes - 3 Large num- 
ber » select from No inspection of herd allowed 
until quarantine fer foot and mouth disease is lifted. 
IVORY R. FOSTER, Owego. N ¥ Ee. H. FOSTER, 
Bart N.Y \ddress correspondence to Barton, N.Y. 


Registered Dutch Belted 


bulls and females of all ages for sale. 
ERSKINE SMITH MARATHON, N. Y. 








. 4 . 
King of the Pontiacs 
152 TESTED DAUGHTERS 
If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 
buy a bull of King of the Poutiacs’ breeding 
“ Book of Bul.s”’ just edited. Write for it. 
STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


100 extra fine cows, fresh or due to 
ecalve soon. Registered and grade bulls 
all ages. 25 Grade Holstein heifer calves, 
Bell phone, 14 F 5. Dept. O. 


B. WEBSTER, 














JOHN Cortland, N. Y. 








UPLAND FARMS GUERNSEYS 


YOUNG BULLS for SALE 


A few very choice young bulls, all ages 
from 1 month, to “ms ready for service, 
best of breeding. A -R. es dams, reason- 
able prices for fancy stock 
W rite at ence for prices 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 














Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. EL SBREE BROS., Milan, Pa 


FAIRVIEW FARM JERSEYS 


Production Our Watchwerd 
Lou’s Torono 106614 Heads the Herd 
Greatest bull of any breed from standpoint of produc- 
tion of his dams and 2 grandams, whose yearly 











ister of Merit records average 948 Ibs. butter. Six 
extra ‘good heifers bred te this bull for sale. 
Raymond L. Pike, Owner aud Manager, Geneva, 0. 








HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


% Holstein heifer and bull 
calves $15 each, express paid 
to your station in lets of 5 
Registered bulls $35 to Sw 
each, 5 registered heifer calves 
$5 a3 a bulls ready 





registered and 
Tully, N. ¥. 


rvice 


RE AG aN BROS.. 


high-grade cows 














Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old. light in color. straight. 
square and wel! developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, with A. R. O. records. Price $75 to $159 if 
taken at once. This is less than half 
We are short s stable room. 
Cau B 


their value 
Who is the lucky man? 
anks & Sen. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,'.Y. 


$125 HOLSTEIN BULL 
FOR SALE 

Born Dec, 18, 1913, grown, nicely marked and 
ready for service. Sire, Sir Maida Pietie De Koi 
No 66797, whose dam and sire’s dam average 30.2 Ibs 
butter 7 days, and is a grandson of De Kol 2d’s 
agg Boy 3d. Dam, Pauline Ormsby Martha De Kol 
No. 392a, A. RK. O nme er of a 30-Ib. bull. 

FRE D A. BLEWER, OWEGO, N.Y 


For Sale 250 Head 


Consisting of 106 head high-grade Holstein heifers 
from | io 3 years old, 20 due in 30 to 66 days. and 
100 good. young cows fresh and close springers Price 





well 





right. And 30 head of registered cows and heifers and 
20 ‘bulls; 15 ready for service at discount prices 
J. R. FROST - - MUNNSVILLE,. NW. Y. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


to secure the best class of Holsteins at lowest 

before the rush sets in, which is sure to follew the 
lifting ef the quarantine. The Lakeside Herd offers 
50 females and a large number of bulls, five from 
dams with 30. to 32.65 lbs.. as choice animals as 
were crer offered Model Family, Segis, 


we ete 
E. 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


"OW ELI “ 
HINCHEY HOMESTEAD OFFERS for SALE 


2 HOLSTEIN BULLS 


just ready for service. Sired by Heng. Butter Boy 
DeKol, the best bred son of Hengerveld DeKol. Dam 
of one is a 25.95 Ib. cow, and of the other a 21.73 Ib. 
Jr. 2-year-old, granddaughter of King Segis. Write for 
pedigree and price. W. 8S. Hinchey, Rochester, N. Y 


Does This Lack Good ? | 


Bull calf, fine individual. dark in color. Sire. 
son of King of the Pontiacs. Dam. by son of = 
Rag Apple Korndyke. Can you better this com- = 


bination for $50? = 
CORTLAND, N. Y. | 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 
All Ages. All Prices. 


Well bred, good individuals. 
MOHEGAN FARM, Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 


Holstein Bulls 


Two grandsons of King of the Pontiacs, one son of 
King Segis Beets, all from A. R. dams. $100 takes 
cheice. J. A STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N.Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. R. 0. Dams, at very reasonable prices. 


F. A. Tinker, Herkimer, N. Y 
Registered Holstein Bull 


By « a whose dam made 21834 Ibs. of milk in a 
yeor @ 
FLY CREEK. N Y. 
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Ideal Dairy Farm $°%2%,5%,24",,2: 


herd of 12 pure-bred Holstein heifers. al 
daiighters of Pontiac Korndyke but one, who. is out 
ef*a 32-Ib. bull. Price $165 each for the bunch. 
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The Ohio Holstein 


Canton, Ohio, 


M. J. Taylor, 
Christ Martig, Jr., 


Perry & Mack, Auctioneers. 





One Hundred and Fifty 


Registered 
Holsteins 


Canton Fair Grounds, 


Consignors : 


Lawrence Paumier, Louisville, Ohio. 

Sam Werren, North Benton, Ohio. 

J. A. & W. W. Watson, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Geo. Klotz, Canton, Ohio. 

G. H. Kryder, Louisville, Ohio. 

W. E. Baisler, Poland, 
Beloit, Ohio. 
Beloit, Ohio. 


These Breeders have long been known for the 
quality of their offerings for sale, and as this is 
their first consignment sale special efforts have 
been made to make this way above high water 
mark, and if you are in need of something above 
the average you can’t afford to miss this sale. 


“ For further information and catalogue address 


(| Ww. Ww. Watson, Sec’y, 


Breeders’ Sale Co., 


May 24-25, ’I5 |) 


Ohio. 


WMMAQAAANH 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
E. A. Hutchins, Sales Mer. 
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JENNINGSHURST STOCK 


RAG APPLE 


$8.000 cow. He has twenty-five 


Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days. and has 874°; 


W. W. JENNINGS - : 


SULLA LILI 
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CALE eee eee Eee 
FARM: 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


= He is one of the very best sons a. Yy~ Korndyke. 

©. daughters and four A R.O. sons: has 100% the same 

breeding as Pontiac Clethilde Deke! 7. 3721 Ibs. butter in seven days; 874% the pay breeding 
as Pontiac @ the same breeding as 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


THE HOME OF 


KORNDY KE 


Wits 


His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the 


‘ontiac L 


Ke woe sng 
the same breeding as King of ¢ on. 


Pontiac 3 


. Towanda, Pennsylvania 


SWAIN OANHON NNN EN QMO HN 
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Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





BE. H. KNAPP & SON 








Ne ether son of King of the Pontiacs has a dam with 
as great a combined yearly Milk and Butter record. 
yt — LA 2, —— 


6 
also a 30-lb. sister, ond ber dam’ sf 


A o— < ready for service, % white. His dam 
than 2% Ibs.each. Her sire has a 30-Ib.dam 
Piscther? has three 30-)b. daughters. Price $400 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 














Imported Guernsey 


Bull Calves 


Am now offering for sale 15 regis- 
tered, imported Guernsey bull 
calves of the best breeding and 
conformation. Tnese calves will 
be offered at half price to farmers 


residing in the States of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania This opportunity is TOO 


GOOD TO MISS that you should 
not fail to write for information. 


FRANK S PEER, 


Osceola Farms Cranford, New Jersey 








Seen renaven 


Bulls fae Bulls 


Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag A 
Koradyke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndy 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, § 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison Cousty, NEW YO 


A. R. O. Bull Calves 


No. 1, 2 months old, Dam 12.25 Ib. 2-year-old, $40.00 
No. 2, 2 months old, Dam 20.86 tb. 4-year-old, $50.00 
No. 3, 2 months old, Dam 22.57 Ib. $60.00 
HEIFEBR CALF 2 months old, Dam 20 Ibs, $125.00 
Address W. H. MACE, CORTLAND, N., Y. 




















|'CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 

HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, N. Y. 





Country Life Herd offers a 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


Born February 27th, 1913. 
~ by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad Sth 72926, 
of 7 junior 2-year-olds, his first daughters ever 
jae Dam, Country Life Soe on © 2878. Record 
17.243 Ibs. butter, 408 Ibs milk in 7 days Nice, 
straight bull. More black than white. Well grown 
Price $125 f. o b. with all papers 


H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, \. ¥. 








VANDERKAMP setts haan 
Ou ior herd has made good with eet 
prters (i in cumber? Average A.R.O. Record ! 
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sekine JUdSE Segis Beer: Stee f 


have 3 sons from 27 to 2 ibs. 3 
tir rs of out year a biter with a 














4 In purchasing @ young bull it 
Sefety First ‘u's perfectly safe to tie to 
the following blood lines: Bull calves sired by a 
gon of a 29.88 Ib. daughter of Sir Veeman Henger- 
veld. Butter Boy 24 and King of Pontiacs on sire’s 
side. F. H. LATIMER, Arkport, Steuben Co. N. ¥. 


































































20 e American Agticulturist 


For the Busy Farm Housekeeper | 


“No law yields a greater benediction to those who keep it than the law of labor ; the idlers are not happy, there is for 




















































































them little joy of life. They do not know the luxury of work, and they cannot, therefore, know the 
luxury of rest. Onlv the tired man or woman knows the sweetness of repose ” 
i flannel cloth. After rubbing well T 
A Sunshine Maker bad with the oil, take a dry cloth, flannel 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON preferred, and polis You will be 
If the day is rainy surprised at the vay this will 
Meet it with a smile: brighten up th f iture ] the 
Since the darkest rain cloud dining room «< rs have become 
Lasts sucn alittle while. badly scraiched good furniture ter 
Smiles are tempered sunshine, polish will be necessary to complete 
And the gloomiest da the work, as this goes into the pores en 
By 8 smiling visage of the wood, and, if carefully done po 
— oe Se Sees ; they will look almost like new A oS 
’ ¥ sv Also , it : - 
If you see a neighbor good polish is not expensive and adds Tr! 
Burdened with a load greatly when applied to the furniture, did 
That seems re carry, mee 
Stumb ; 1 the road— . 
Give a hearty greeting, What I have Learned aw 
send a willing hand; : ; 
That you pe his brother i Sweeping Day—I have found that no 1 
Make him understand. when sweeping the large rugs that ee 
or " - au 7 irl 
Half of all life’s burdens, are too large to take out each clean- ahd 
Much of all its pain, 4 ing day, if newspapers are placed un- pitit 
Are but passing snadows der the edge of the rug a few inches "] 
Like the summer rain. a and the remainder left protruding td plet 
49 the sorest pane sweep the dirt from the rug onto, the an 
rou may oft egzuiie dapers can then be take é 
“wa cuuery guile. dirt emptied into the steve prod: pont 
ya s ’ the polished floor free from the coat * 
of dust it would otherwise receive. To ; 
ai ; [I s 
Quick Breads = Ss : : @ finish the polished floor I use a cov: me 
ered broom. I make sacks to fit my real 
PARKER HOUSE ROLLS—Scald one ce Cie © © broom fromthe good parts of old why 
pint of milk and a heaping teaspoon Delicious Baking Powder Biscuit woolen underclothes A little kero- vod 
of lard; let cool. Put a scoop of flour -mooth over with spoon. Bak» twenty starch in the rinsing water and let cna poten oe wn pote na pail — Be. 
in mixing bowl, into this put the mis, minutes in a hot oven. Raisins may’ the glass become perfectly dry before as aa The re 7 Fee pall uaa You 
one cup of bread sponge, one table- be added if desired, though the bread _ polishing. Sp yg ol gguenert S aig a0 reated I 
spoon of sugar and salt. Stir in a lit~ js very palatable without. Eaten to For cleaning painted surfaces, ['"°,5ame Way, nh ns them “dust- far 
tle of the flour and let it get light Or the exclusion of all other breads it is provide a dish of some good whiting. lees” dust cloths.— (J. L. E. wat 
until it is full of bubbles. Mix into a a perfect cure.—[J. E. T. Dip a piece of flannel into warm Skirt Gauge—One of the hardest 4 
loaf a little softer than for bread; let water, squeeze until nearly dry, and feats the home dressmaker encounters “Mi 
rise again. Roll out, cut with biscuit ‘ " then take up as much of the whiting is turning the bottom of the skirt 5 
cutter, rub a little melted butter over House-Cleaning Time as will adhere to the flannel and rub evenly. A homemade skirt gauge is a é 
eo aces meke anes. Mpg MRS E, 0. SWOPE the painted surface with it. After srest help to me. To make one take per 
eee Geena : Pomel aby ati ew gia . .. the dirt has been removed, wash a 12-inch rule and tack in an upright 
very light, and bake in quick oven. Houseclean ng time is here and we well with clean water and rub dry position to a wooden block pocmine of 
The third picture in the cut illustrates housekeepers are all looking for the with a soft cloth, or preferably with four inches square, large enough any- not 
these delicious rolls.—[M. H. N, best and easiest methods for that a4 chamois skin. way so it will not easily tip bul 
DIXIE Biscurr—One egg beaten well; irksome task. An excellent way to clean carpets over. Set this on the floor and the cre: 
add enough milk to make % cups. Sift A great many farm wives have on the floor is to dilute in two gal- skirt may be easily and accurately ad- “1 
one quart flour, two teaspoons baking rooms in which the wallpaper is per- lons of water the following: Two justed by it. I find it much easier to you 
powder and one teaspoon salt togeth- fectly good, but looks rather grimy bars laundry soap, four ounces borax have the person who is having the ins 
er; add one tablespoon lard; mix lard and smoky. For such rooms try and eight ounces sal soda. Apply’ skirt hung stand on an cold table while z: 
and flour; then add milk and egg. the following method of clcaning With a brush to about a square foot I sit in a chair and do the work.— Up: 
Make in shape of pocketbook rolls and Mix equal proportions of corn meal of the carpet, scrape the suds into [Miss M. A. x 
bake in hot oven. These are No lin and corn starch. Make some little the dustpan and then apply to Ham in Warm Weather—When us- ba 
the illustration at the bottom of the bags of a double thickness of cheese another foot until the carpet is ing a ham in warm weather it-is ver E 
page.—[M. H. N. cloth and fill with the mixture, Then finished. The result will be a clean’ paprg to keep it from ‘getting ate ag of 
BAKING PowpER BIscvIT—-Sift to- "ub the walls with these Dags, begin- piece of carpet , and this is a very after a slice has been cut off, take i 
gether one quart of flour, three heap- P'n& at the top Phe result will be desirable method where carpets are 4 knife and spread pure clean lard ~ 
ing teaspoons of baking pow der and ney clean Walis and black, sooty rn at ig lh aaa nt cor have over the end of the ham. Then put he 
one tablespoon of salt; mix in butter Common laundry starch is excel- | For polishing the piano, organ, or ©",® layer of clean white paper. This ; 
the size ofan egg. Makea soft dough | at to cebnian” dike . Seacive : Poomten centten gpd ie mega St will keep the ham fresh and free 
br sweet milk or water ] leaning glas: issolve other highly polished furniture, rub gael i eee Sek as ste 
by pouring in eet ol} about three or four lumps of the _ olive oil over the surface with a soft from mold for weeks if kept in a cool, tha 
kneading as little as possible. Roll - : ; = ' : _" : - ’ —_ dry place. When wanting to use ms 
out and cut with the usual biscuit cut- . iis again, take the knife and spread the lat 
on oseng c ye geod oe ae l- © Ga cee — on the paper evenly, then it can the 
=p , fae ee ”e put on the cut end again for a col 
[M. H. N, few times.—[G. H. M. “8 
GRAHAM MUFFINS—One and one- China Cement—A cement so strong ar} 
half cups of graham flour, one cup of ist weed, glass, chine. ote oll en 
sour milk, one-half teaspoon soda, one break anywhere « ise but the mended loc 
egg, one-half teaspoon of salt; dissolve place is made of four ounces of finest to 
soda in teaspoon of cold water, add to pale orange shellac broken finely and th 
sour milk, beat the egg light, stir it three ounces of the strongest recti pe 
into the milk, and then the flour and fied spirits. Mix baent tar yi ‘ Pt te no 
salt. Bake in hot, well-buttered gem hottie and ken te 5 : oon ane ricer 
pans for thirty-five minutes. Illustra- dissolved yp SR teeters . “w do 
' tion No 2 at bottom of page.— sistency “— Paap 20s Mrs E D. de 
' (M. H. N. sat ia <a a . me 
1 BRAN BREAD—Recognizing how nu- , . ca 
; merous today are pom 0 Se from Hanging Clothes—Use a handle se 
chornic constipation, the following basket, like a grape basket, sufficiently m: 
tried recipe for bran bread, one which large to contain your clothes pins: lik 
' has proved an infallible corrector of Gend a piece of strong wire into the wi 
the disorder, is contributed. Mix weil shape of a letter S. Insert the handle it 
together two heaping cups of bran, of the basket in the lowe r loop and 
} one cup graham flour? one cup corn slip the under loop over the clothes dc 
H meal, one cup white flour, one tea- line. When hanging the _ clothes, th 
| spoon salt and one tablespoon lard. slide the basket along the line in Oo; 
Add one-fourth cup molasses and two front of you.—[B. T in 
and one-half cups sour milk, in which Wi 
has been dissolved one heaping tea- All one’s life is music, if one m 
spoon soda. Turn into baking pan and touches the notes rightly and in tune. in 
th 
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Toothsome Rolls and Biscuit: No 1—Dixie Biscuit No 2—Graham Muffins No 3—Parker House Rolls 
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The Coming of Vinton—VIII 


LL explain how I[ got here,” I 
“Will you go?” 

said. 

‘But you forget my own in- 
terest in the matter.’ 

Somebody may be with him, too!” 
Her agitation was increasing each 
moment. 

There were several reasons why I 
did not propose to go. I wished to 
meet this man. I was determined to 
find out why he was having me 
watched Again—and this was by 
no means the least of my reasons—l 
shrank from the idea of leaving the 
girl to face single-handed, in a lunely 
house, a mun of whom she was in 
pitiful fea 

“I don’t mind if he brings a com- 
plete body-guard,” 1 said boastfully. 

“ll meet you—tomorrow.”’ she said 
desperately, “if you will only go!” 

| shook my head stubbornly. 

“I will only go on one condition,” 
[ suid. She waited expectantly for 
me to go on. “That you tell me the 
real reason, as fur as you know it, 
why Vinton is having me followed, 
and what he wants with me.” 

“And if I tell you, you will go? 
You promise?’ 

I nodded I did not tell her how 
far I would go, for | was resolved to 
watch the house from the outside. 

“Then listen,” she said hurriedly. 
“Mr Vinton has learned that you—” 


She stopped suddenly and listened. 
“Somebody is coming!” she whis- 
percd. “It’s he!" 
Her quick ear 


had caught a sound 


of footsteps without, but I heard 
nothing until the handle of the vesti- 
bule door was turned and it swung 
creaking inward 

“Whoever it is cannot get in until 
you open the door,” | said reassur- 
ingly. 


“He has a key 
Upstairs!" 

“But, I tell you I wish to meet him,” 
I answered. 

Both of us could hear ‘a 
of keys in the vestibule. 

“For Heaven's 
impulsively placing 
shoulders and 
ject terror. 

The brown 


Hide—oh, quickly! 


jingling 


sake!"’ she pleaded, 
her hands on my 
looking at me in ab- 


eyes won again. I 
stepped swiftly toward the portieres 
that screened the hall, prepared to 
make a dash upstairs; but it was too 
late. A key turned in the lock of 
the inner door, and it swung open a 
couple of inches. For a couple of 





seconds the door remained station- 
ary, while the owner of the key was 
engaged in removing it from the 
lock. The interval was long enough 
to enable me to run swiftly toward 
the rear of the library, the soft car- 
pet making my footsteps practically 
noiseless. 

There was a pair of heavy sliding 
















doors at the end of the room, evi- 
dently opening into another apart- 
ment; but before I reached them, I 
caught sight of another door that 
seemed to lead into the hall, thys 
making a second entrance to the 
library. Then the hall door swung 
wide, somebody entered, and I heard 
it close again. 

My hand was on the knob of the 
door that opened to the rear part of 
the hall. I turned it softly and 
opened up a crack of two or three 
inches. This end of the long hall 
Was in comparative gloom Putting 
my eye close to the crack, I could 
See the figure of the tall man stand- 
ing under the light I could not see 
the girl, but I imagined that she was 
on the threshoid of the library. He 
was removing his coat in a leisurely 
fashion, after which he turned and 
tossed it carelessly on the _ old- 
fashioned hall-stand. His hat fol- 
lowed it. Then he stepped into the 
library. 

As he entered the room I quietly 
vacated it, at the other end, and 
stood breathless in the hall. I did 
not dare close the door behind me, 
but left it as it stood, half open. 
The hall, however, was no place for 
concealment; it was a mere make- 
shift. 

“Upstairs,” she had told me. _ Evi- 


dently that was a place which Vinton 
was unlikely to visit. I resolved to 
make a try for it; ‘but to do so it 
Was necessary to reach the foot of 
the staircase, and that was opposite 
the main entrance to the library. 

I heard the creaking of a piece of 
furniture, and gathered from it that 
he had seated his huge bulk in one 
of the chairs. Up to this time no 


word had been speken. I tiptoed 
Carefully along the hall toward the 
Staircase. As I neared the portieres 


he said, sharply: 
“Who has been smoking?” 
I held my breath. The cigar which 
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An Up-to-date Mystery Tale About a Man, a 
Maid and a Flying-Machine 
By E. J. Rath 


I had lighted on the porch was still “Must i cross-exumine you in de- 
between my teeth. tail?" he asked. “Have you spoken 

“I have,” I heard her answer. to him at all” 

The steadiness of her voice aston- “Yes.” 1 caught ihe word faintly. 
ished me. Then 1 could hear him “Did he tell you where it was?” 
Sniffing. “No.” 

“It smells like a cigar,” was his “Did you ask him?’ 
next remark. Here her voice dropped so low 

“It was a Cigarette,’ she said that it was again inaudible, but I 
firmly. knew the nature of her answer from 

He laughed shortly. his next words. 

“When did you pick up that “You never asked him, then? Why 
trick ?”’ he inquired. “It's new not? Didn't I give you sufficiently 
to me.” plain instructions” Come, out with 

“I smoke when I choose,” she re- the whole business! It will save 
plied. “Have you any objection?” time, and I haven't any to waste.” 

“Not the least.” There was a “There was really no opportunity,” 
faint irony in his voice. “Only—" she replied. 
he was snifting again—‘only it smells I heard him utter an exclamation 
like a cigar.” of impatience. 

1 had been stealing softly forward “What are you doing with that 
during this colloquy, and was now at dress on” he asked suddenly. “Did 
the edge of the curtains. Inch By you go to the White House?” 
irch I leaned forward until I caught ae 
a glimpse of her figure. She was “With him?” 

Standiffg with her back toward the “Yes.” 

perticres, close to them, and one “And still you say you got no re- 

hand had drawn them partly to- sults. Why not?’ 

gether. Her intent was plain. It “I met him in the afternoon,” she 

Was to give me a chance to make the said slowly. “| did what you told 

Stairs. me to; but there was no way of 
Over the Banister bringing up the matter. So I put it 

Stooping low, I swung around the Off pntil the evening, thinking there 
newel post and went swiftly up the ™ight be a chance then. | had the 
heavily padded stairs. I placed my imvitations, you know, so I asked him 
feet close to the wall and the banis- ‘'® go with me. A 3 , 
ters, so as to avoid any creaking of “He was easy, I expect Vinton's 
the treads; but near the top there Voice had a sneering tone. 

Was a dry old board that groaned in “He was willing to go,” she went 
spite of me. on steadily. . . 

“What's that?” I heard him ex- “And you were willing to go with 
claim quickly. him,” he broke in. “You wouldn't 

“It sounded like something creak- 80 with me. All right! Go ahead.” 
ing,” her cool voice answered. “The “There isn’t anything more to say 
old place is always doing that.” she answered. “I simply could not 


information.” 
matter? 


get the 


I was at the head of the staircase i 
“What was the 


by this time, completely screened by Were you 


the gloom of the upper hall, and I afraid?” 
turned just in time to see his tall .“We were interrupted too often. 
figure step out from the library. We met some people. 


He glanced tirst at the front door, “People you knew 
then down the corridor in the oppo- Yes. ; ae 
site direction, and at last up the “And you passed him oft for me?’ 
Staircase. His head was bent for- Her reply was inaudible, but it 
ward, in an attitude of close atten- brought a short, unpleasant laugh 
tion. For nearly half a minute he from him. — a - 
stood thus, listening. Once or twice “A good joke, he said. Then 
he sniffed, and 1 knew that he was What happened? : 
Still suspicious because of the smell “Why, we left the W hite House, 
of tobacco. and | said goodnight to him 
At last, however, he seemed to be “And you mean to _tell me _that 
satisfied, for he turned quietly and Was all you accomplished’? Spent 
re-entered the library. I rested my an afternoon and evening with this 
elbows on the banisters in the upper sentleman and bade him goodnight, 
hall and leaned over. without even an attempt to obey 
“Report, please,” I heard him say instructions?” 
in an even voice, “and in detail.” “I tell you there was no oppor- 
Her answer to his command, tunity. He would have become 
which was cold and incisive, I could Suspicious. 
not catch. I leaned farther over the “Sure you're not playing double 
rail and craned my head downward. with me? Does he know who you 
His next remark indicated that her are, or why you met him?” 
reply had been unsatisfactory Again her veply was lost. 


S. 3. 
6320—A Complete Outfit for the Wee 


This set of long clothes, No 6320, consists of a dress, slip, kimono, 
sack, petticoat, pinning blanket, nightgown, cold feet gown, a coat, 
cap, and a bib. The garments are simple and easy to make. ‘The 
pattern is cut in one size. 4 

Price of pattern, 10 cents. Order from our fashiom department, 
care of this paper. 
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Purvis’ house’” 
mental note of the name 
named Purvis lived in tLe 
darkened house on Sixtcenth Street, 
where | had stolen Miss Donaldson's 
card from under the front door 
“Certainly at Purvis’. There 
message 

“But I left one.’ she said “I went 
there and rang the beil, and nobody 
answered. Then I wrote it on a card 
and placed it under the door. Did 
you look in the vestibule?" 

“Yes, and found nothing.” 

“But I wrote it on one of 
cards. 1 said that | could 
the information tonight.” 

He uttered an exclamation 
gust. 

“It would 
I had found it. 
at the house?” 

“It was a 
think.” 

“Well, why didn't you wait? Pur- 
vis and I were in before twelve.” 

“I wanted to get the train. It was 
late, and I was alone.”’ 

“And now what are your plans? 

There was a moment of silence, 
and~-then I could hear her say, in a 
tone that seemed to imply a sudden 
firmness in her: 

“I want you to 

“Release you! From what?” 

“From going any further in 
matter I cannot—cannot!’ 

“The deuce you can't!” he said 
easily “You will have to keep on 
with it.” 

“I cannot do it, T tell you. lm 
not fitted for it. It's humiliating: you 
have no right to me to do it, 
Get somebody else.” 

“IT don't have to get anybody 
while I have you,” he 
with such confident 
felt my anger rising 

“But I tell you it’s 
for me. And—and he's 
perhaps, as you think.” 

“How so?” 

“He is already 

“Indeed! May 
give him some 


was 
no 


my 
not 


own 
get 


of dis- 


have saved me a 
What time 


trip it 
were you 


little after eleven, [ 


> 


release me.” 


the 


ask 


else 
remarked 
insolence that [ 


im possible— 
not so easy 


suspicious.” 
Task why? Did 
season ~’ 
No Failure This 
but I 
that he 
something. 
questions 


you 


Time 
could see all the 
was waiting for me to 
He never asked me 
about myself. He 
can't express it exactly 
sense the fact that the 
belonged with me.” 
“And you, as usual, lacked 
tive.” He was sneering again. 
“If I lack it, who is to blame?” 
she cried with sudden fierceness. “You 
have made it your one object—yes. 
ever since I knew yvou-—to make mv 
will subservient to yours. You have 
frightened me, threatened me, taught 
me to believe that I have no self- 
reliance; that J must lean upon you, 
obey your orders, be your. servant 
even to the point of degradation. If 


“No: 
time 
Sa\ 
any 
seemed to I 
seemed to 
initiative 





initia- 


I have no initiative, it is you who 
have robbed me of it: you have 
mocked me, and terrified me, and 
broken me!” 

The sentence ended in a sob. 


“We'll not argue it,” he responded 
lightiy when she had finished her out- 
burst. “We'll grant it. We'll just get 
to the point of what you're going to 
do next.” 

“Nothing!” 

“Oh, yes. You are going right on 
with the job. Look at me!” 

The last words were spoken with 
such sharpness that I was startled. 

“Look at me!” 


Half a minute of silence followed. 
I began to pity the girl downstairs; 
I could picture a silent ordeal] that 
was the quintessence of _ refined 
cruelty. 

“I see that you have concluded to 
£0 on with the matter,” he said 
finally, with a grim chuckle. 

“I—I don’t know. Don't look at 
me that way!!” 

“I know, however. You made an 


appointment with him for tomorrow, 
I suppose?” 


“Yes—but I'm frightened. Piease, 
Robert!” 
She was lying about the appoint- 


ment. She had fled from me with- 
out even an explanation. I began to 
realize now the grip of terror which 
this man apparently had upon her. 
She was lying to save herself. 

“Where is it?” 

“In the capitol again.” 

“All right! I'll be there to see; 
and this time there will be no 
failure on your part. Do you under- 
stand?” 


“Yes.” The reply was so faint that 


I barely caught it. 
“What time is this appointment?” 
“Bleven o'clock.” 
{To Page 2] 
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The Green Arbor Tea Room Proved a Success from the First 


HIS is an age of automobiles 
and women whose homes are 


located on a main traveled road 


and who desire to make extra money 
can do so, if they are good cooks 


and managers, by serving lunches to 
the passing automobilists. Once your 
reputation is established there is 
not much difficulty about securing 
customers. 

These lunch rooms or tea house are 
much more common in the east than 
in the middle west or west. Some- 
times a room that is not much used 
can be utilized for the purpose of a 
lunch room, In other instances, a 
small building near the house can be 
made over for the purpose. A good 
example of this kind is what has been 
done by two middle-aged women in 
Massachusetts. 

They were sisters, obliged to earn 
their living, and losing their health 
through too much sedentary employ- 
ment, as both were good cooks and 
possessed the prevailing New England 
thrift and aptitude for management, 
it was finally decided to open at tea 
room. They did not need much in- 
door space as they planned during the 
summer having at least half the 
tables outside. 

A dilapidated carpenter shop in the 
yard they decided to use for the pur- 
pose, using only the downstairs por- 
tion for the tea room. Most of the 
reconstructing of the building they 
did themselves and all of the plan- 
ning, furnishing and _ redecorating. 
The walls were painted white with 
white and green trimmings so that on 
the hottest summer day it looks cool 
and attractive. The floor was made 
of cement. Six round, green tables 
were placed in the room with inex- 
pensive chairs of the attractive Wind- 
sor pattern. Fresh flowers each day 
are placed everywhere; on the tables, 
the plate railing and at the entrance. 
The china, curtains, etc, all carry out 
the green and white idea. Around 
the front and side of the building a 
pergola was constructed, with a brick 
floor. The chairs, tables and per- 
gola are painted white and the vines 
of that wonderful grower, an ordinary 
squash, are used to shade the tables 
of the _ pergola. Boxes of pink 
Zeraniums are used between the posts 
of the pergola. At the front gate is 
the sign in green and white, “The 
Green Arbor Tea Room.” 

The woman who wishes to succeed 
in a tea room business must be an 


one is particularly successful in some 
i to specialize on 









cream, and doughnuts their 
is most necessary 
prepared and the 






that the woman running it should also 
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—considers it the premier, all-’round wholesome 
thirst-quencher for athletes. This comes well 
from one of whom Comiskey said, after paying 
$50,000 for him—**I secured him for the White 
Sox fans because I believe he will prove that he 

is the greatest exponent of quick 
7 thinking and the brainiest player in 


the game.” 





Demand the genuine and 
avoid disappointment 


THE COCA-COLA C9. 
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plant ng them 
five-inch pots and 


side of the house until there is danger 
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A CLEANER 
COOKING KITCHEN 


The oven of the NEW PER- No coal hod or wood box. 


FECTION No. 7 can be changed the fuel in this reservoir. 
into a fireless cooker instantly NEW PERFECTION is ready 


by simply pulling a damper. at the touch of a match. 


PEREGTION 


Two million housewives have found the NEW PERFECTION 
the way to escape coal range drudgery and discomfort. 


It starts without priming—or smoking. It has no valves to clog 


up, no tubes to warp, wear out or burn out. 
In 1, 2, 3 and 4 burner sizes. Ask your dealer. 





For Best Results Use SOCONY Brands of Kerosene Oil | 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORE 
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Interior of Tea Room Which Was Evolved from a Carpenter Shop 
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Tag the Wall Relay Race soon to be without any form of this 
2 es, 

This is a good school game. The This bird, like the rest of the fam- 
players are divided into four, five, or ily, is sparrowy, but it has a red- 
six equal teams, or captains are ap- di&h crown and a pinkish bill, which 
pointed to choose teams. help to distinguish it; the color of the 

Al is marked parallel to a wall bill cannot be seen without an opera 
or f thirty to fifty feet from the glass, unless one can get within a 
wall Mark on the wall, opposite few feet of one, as I did 
each team the number of the team. But this bird, as with so many 
This number will be the spot the other species, is easily recognized by 
runners have to tag : its song, when one once learns it. Mr 

if there is no wall or fence at on€ Burroughs has written the song so 
end of the field of play, place some that it is easily understood. He says: 
objects ke chairs or boxes, tO “Its song is like the words, “fe-o, fe-o, 
represent the wall. d fe-o, few, few, few, fee. fee,” uttered 

Th eams, in file formation, and 4¢ first high and leisurely, but run- 
with s or eight feet distance be- ning very rapidly toward the close 
tween euch team, line up behind the which is low and soft.” , 
thirty-foot line. At the word “go, As to its food habits the biological 
the first runner of each team Cross€S gyryey has found, in the stomach ex- 
the line, runs as fast as possible tO amined, that its food consists of 41% 
the wall, touches the wall, returns, gnimal, such as beetles, grasshoppers, 
tags the next member of the team, jea¢ hoppers, spiders, ants, flies; and 
and takes his position close behind 59, vegetable matter, such as the 
the las runner of his team. seeds of many kinds of wild grasses 

The second runner, as soon as and weeds. 
taggea, runs in the same agen F. 
he first, and so on, every member — . 

a each team running as soon as West Virginia Pig Clubs 
iagged. The race is finished as soon Much interest is being taken 


as the last runner has tagged the throughout the state in the pig club 
first runner! The team first finishing pranch of the boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
wins t! race ee d OS which is being organized this year for 
Heats may be run as follows: the first time. The plan is to have 
First Heat—Running to the wall the boys and girls secure a good pig 


and tagging wall with right hand, that will not be more than a year 





retur! ¥ n sett side of pe =< old by October 1, 1915, from. which 
tagging ne nex runner with = i¢ profits are to be derived either by 


hand selling li ics or “by . 
. sell ittle pigs or by the growth of 
3Second Heat—Tagging E rit was ; 7 
5S i Heat—Taggir wall with on individual pig. Pig members will 





no a . tape tg Met are th be enrolled by May 1 and all are 

ne cee a tae ~~ * furnished with record blanks. They 
. ae : : . 

sa .\  ‘leat-—-Same as first, but Will receive the following  instruc- 

- ‘ke ses . _ - ~~ tion circulars: May, selecting a pig; 

alking June, forage crops and feeds; July 

Four Heat—Same as second, but ° : a , - > 

3 on a = ewes hog houses; August, stitch in time 

kipp (sanitation); September, a show pig; 

’ Witt tunning on hands an os - oe Pca pis; 

vy 1 : _ is on hands a October, making booklets, Caring 

eet (1 a for My Pig. Members are required 

to exhibit their best pig, with a record 


A Useful Bird showing cost of production and profit 
and booklet on How I Grew My Pig. 


VEISGERBER 





“It times that T have seen First Aid to the Wounded 


such ience in men displayed by 
ans , as shown bv the little ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER 
field w that I in Davidson’s “No dishes done yet, and the table not 
past I ) this morning cleared! 
“T ad d upon him while he was Come, hurry, dear, why do you linger?” 


“Oh Mother.” cried Bess, “I can’t do 





on t 2 na be hind a tree, and as them today, 
I ste n > e he kept Just see how I’ve cut my finger!” 
“Why yes, so you have,” Mother 
laughed and said, 
(Mother knew with whom she was deal- 
ing) 
“But dish-water’s fine for cuts, I’ve 
found, 


There’s naught in the world so 
healing!” 





The Flying Courtship 
[From Page 21.] 

“Well, you’ll know what I want by 
three Don’t forget that.” . 

“But—but that’s so little’ time,” 
she protested weakly. “Give me more 
time. It may not be possible—” 

“A whole day - has been wasted al- 
ready,” he muttered. “Purvis is 
complaining. He was nasty tonight 
because there was no word from you. 
That's what brought me_up here.”’ 

So Purvis was in the thing, too! 
Who was Purvis? I could not recall 
anybody by the name of Purvis of 
Sixteenth street; I knew where he 





Field Sparrow 





on feeding and at the same time drew lived, at least; “it ought not to. be 
hearer instead of moving away, as I difficult to get some particulars con- 
have seen many birds do. I. too, cerning the gentleman. 
walked toward him, and by the time “I don’t see why you got into it 
that he flew away we were within. at all,” she said. “Why was it 
SIx feet of each other Even at that necessary?” 
close range he was unafraid and dis- : . e 
played no fear of man, but he no [To Be Continued Next Week] 
doubt thought it prudent to get out 
of the way.” So reads a field note Not What He Seemed 
ine o 41° o1°2 ’ 

sae Lo of April 21, 1915, on = She was very stout and must heve 
ery se Pra | pte re. J weighed nearly three hundred pounds. 
i re : oo ots had ere a: She was learning roller skating, when 

em. And there is no reason WAY she had the misfortune to fall. Several 


we cannot have many of our wild 
birds, and other creatures as well, just 
as tame if we but show a spirit of 


attendants rushed to her side,, but 
were unable to raise her at once. One 
said soothingly: 


a ger cr egy “We'll get you up all right, 
. gy iat frequent a birds lunch madam. Do not be alarmed.” 

np = may at first be very timid, “Oh, I’m not alarmed at all, but 
it they s« ae “A dl - , als . 

ote iy soon learn to recognize their your floor is so terribly lumpy. 
riends, or the members of the house- And then from underneath came a 


hold, so that they will ai ‘ . ; “Tq 
feed in the presence of une ae & — Mgrs 3 bag 8 oe not a 
not frighten them. rtd tana ee 


The field sparrow is found in the 





eastern United States, and a slightly Answers to Rhymed Trees—Beech, 
modified form is found in the Great pear, oak, plum, maple, spruce, palm, 
Piains section; the mountainous re- poplar, elm, orange, lemon, dogwood, 
Sion and the Pacific coast country ironwood, date, hickory, ash 












































Prevent 
House: Flies 


Those Carriers of Typhoid and 
Other Dangerous Diseases. 


While fly swatters, sticky fly paper, 
fly traps and other devices are effective 
on the adult fly, the best safeguard 
against this pest is to prevent the fly eggs 
from hatching. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, 
after extensive tests, recommends Powdered Borax as 
the most effective, economical and practical substance 
for this purpose. (See Bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture No. 118). 

The fly lays its eggs in garbage, stable manure or other refuse. 


20 Mule Team Borax 


Prevents Fly Eggs from Hatching 


Directions 

Apply through a fine sieve or flour sifter, 2 ounces 

of 20 Male Team Borax (the same Borax you have 
always used in your home) to the can 
of garbage, daily. Apply in the 
same way, 10 ounces of 20 Mule 
Team Borax to 8 bushels of 
fresh manure, and sprinkle 
with 2 to 3 gallons of water. 


Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 














































Send for this ¢aluable 
book! Tells how to 
remove stains, hold 
colors, prevent shrinking, etc. 
Explains how to firep 
clothes, prepare, Javelle 
Water and to do your washing 
easier.quicker and better. One 
tin thie book may save 
you sa costly garment. 


ie A.B.C.Power Washer 


Washer with Sliding 
Power Ad- 


table helebt pi 

us e 4 t- 
torm; steel frame; 
be durable; 
G \ 


Victrola IV 
$15 


Other styles 
$25 to $250. 








tion limited 
14 Day F 
Offer. 











It’s easy to 
felearn the new 
steps with the 
music of the 
Victrola. 


The Fox Trot, Castle 
Polka, and all the other 
new dances—played loud 
and clear and in periect 
time. 


Hear the latest dance num- 
bers at any Victor deal. 
er's. Write to us for 


)2 PAIR 
LACE CURTAINS 


GIVEN 


These are large, 
beautiful Notting- 
ham Lace Curtains 
2% yds. long, ele- 
gant patteris 
handsome wide 
borders, firm, wel!- 
finished edga Suit- 
able for parior, sit- 
ting-room or cham- 
ber. Write for 25 
cakes Castile soap 
to sell at l0c. @ 
cake When soll 
return our $2.56 
and we send you 
TWO PAIRS of 
these handsome 
lace curtains 


PRIEND SOAP CO., 
Dept. 532. Concord Jct, Mass 


Se AGENTS Olas 
© ® It'ssimply wonderful the way this new port- 


able lamp 1s selling. Burns Rerosene (coa'- 
of). 10 cents’ worth turns 60 hours producing 


300 Candie Power Light 
Splendid yeading lamp for city homes, Abso- 
oy lutely indispensable tn the country. Every home 
possible sale. Profits run into big money. 
rhe }Your territory is open. Write quick for terms 
canvasser’s sample. 





Victor Talking 
achine Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 


CoFFEE 


5S= for *1.4 


























at _ THOMAS LAMP Cet 
. R = Rome Street ‘ON, OH 
Delivered free we 5 400 wlinn of New York City | att mud 
upon receipt money order or stamps. 
E : ¥ : | BETWEEN TW LIVES 
This coffee is grown in the mountainous A Drums of she Fomine of the OM snd the Coming of the New 
“best . - “* y Charles stot 
districts of Central and South America, | _ gusrtne thing for amateurs. An ideal play for granges, 
where grows the flinty hard bean kind, with | farmers’ clube rural schools, agriculture schools, ay 
in pubs cofee rma th cofectren | BE peeeeter pee catat 
so crave. t is 80 different trom the low- ac a Wil © glory a uty 
4 A country life. | afford an entire of fun, enter- 
land variety and always makes the drinker | tainment and, country home s lessons. Hat rntiones 
ingle copy 5° cen! ostpaid. rformity 
4 want more. at cpecial prices. Berd orders to ” "~ 
One coupon given with ORANGE JUDP COMPANY 


every eve pound purchase. S16 Feurth Avenue, New York City, ¥.T, 


Send for illustrated premium catalog ~ 
Hamburg pea ‘See Our (Guarantee 


a moire bag Coffee Company of Advertisers on 


twe coup mo 76 Water St., New York City the Editorial Pago 
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Your delight in your new car will largely depend on these two fea- 
tures in it— 
Pride of ownership 
Freedom from trouble 
One can’t long enjoy a car unless he is proud of it. 
isn’t dependable becomes unendurable. 
country, away from repair shops. 


New Ideas of Class 


Men who could afford them used to buy big, impressive cars. Now 
all that excess is distinctly out of vogue. Good taste now calls for light- 
ness, moderation and refinement, And the HUDSON best appeals to 
that taste. 

Over 4000 HUDSONS are now owned in the metropolitan district 
of New York. . Fifth Avenue is crowded with them. Hundreds of the 
finest homes have HUDSONS at the door. 

In Chicago, the great packers own HUDSONS. In Pittsburgh, 
the steel kings. In Washington, four embassies have HUDSONS, 
one cabinet member and many men of national fame. The governors of 
nine states own them. 

So everywhere you go. HUDSON is the classecar of this new-day 
type. The man who owns one finds himself in distinguished company. 


And a car that 
That is particularly true in the 
Don’t overlook those facts. 


No More Experiments 


It is not mere pride, but caution, which wins these men to HUD- 
SONS. They are experienced motorists. And you don’t find such men 
buying untried cars. 

Men who can best afford it are the last men to take risks. They 
demand known quality—proved-out makes. In this new-type car, with 
its many radical changes, they demand it more than ever. They must 
know it is free from mistakes. 

HUDSON is the pioneer Light Six. 
Coffin, the man who created this type. 
perfecting and refining it. 

And 12,000 owners have proved it. In the past two seasons they 
have driven this HUDSON some 30 million miles. They have found it 
dependable under every condition. Rarely is a car created so utterly 
free from fault. 


It is designed by Howard E. 
Four years have been spent in 


We have dealers everywhere. 


NEW YORK DEALERS Gouverneur 
Homer—Briggs Bros. 
Albany—E. V. Stratton Co., 81 Chapel St 
Auburn--L. E. Springer. 
Avon—W. P. Schanck. 
Baliston—Ballston Spa Garage. 
Batavia—T. J. Kennedy. 
Bayshore—Jacob Finkelstein. 
Binghamton—New York Sales Co. 
Bolivar—Haely & Gavin. Lima—W. F. Harvey. 
Brooklyn—A. Elliott Ranney Co., 1184 Bedford Lowville—Wm. ] 
Ave., C. Putnam. Lynbrook 
Buffalo—Hudson-Oliver Motor Co., 1259 Main St. Malone—E, T. Rider. 
Cooperstown—Cook’s Auto & Supply Store. Mt. Kisco 
Cutchogue, L. 1.—J. Henry Wolf. 
Dolgeville—Smith Bros. Garage. 
Easthampton, L. }.—1]. Y. Halsey. 
Elmira—Hudson-Bender Motor Car Co., 110-12 
W. Church St. New York—C 
Elizabethtown—-V. W. Prime. side Ave 
Geneva—Geneva Auto Co. Wewark—/Jay Wright. 
Glens Falls—Empire Automobile Co. Niagara Falls 
Gloversville—Gloversville Motor Car Co. Nyack 


Ithaca—J. 


Leonardville—L. 


New Milford 


Seaker & Curtis. 


Hudson—Crescent Garage Co. 
Pritchard & Son. 
Jamestown—Eagle Garage Co. 
Kingston—Peter A. Black. 

H. Baldwin. 
Leroy—H. M. Bradbury. 
Liberty—E. H. Nichols. 


Ralston. 
Kern Motor Co. 


Co-operative Assn., Bedford Farmers’. 
Newburgh—Sloan & Clapper, Inc., 10-12 Lander St. 
J. C. Drew. 

New Rochelle—The Diamond Motor Car Co. 
New York—A. Elliott Ranney Co., 1926 Broadway. 
R. Radcliffe Co., Jerome and Burn- 


E. C. Fish. 
Nyack Garage, Inc. 


Men Who Try to Save 


There are many Light Sixes this year. Some cost much more than 
HUDSONS. Some cost a little less; and that seeming saving tempts 
many a man, we know. 

But remember that this HUDSON costs $200 less than it did when 
it first came out. That is due to our mammoth production of this sin- 
gletype. It has trebled ina year. The value this HUDSON now offers 
is incomparable. 

The cars which cost less are not like the HUDSON. Even weight 
comparisons will show that. If the extra weight is but 450 pounds it 
means the weight of three adults. 

Any saving in price which means skimping is quickly wiped out in 
repair cost. After a few months of running, an undergrade car is ex- 
pensive. Ask any experienced motorist. 

Men who live in the country want reliable cars. Repair shops are 
not convenient. Experts are not on call. Farmers, above all, should 
buy reliable cars. They cannot afford to take chances, 

That’s particularly true of a new type, which the Light Six is. You 
risk the loss of the price saving over and over if the car isn’t well tried out. 


What Hudson Stands For 


In the motor car world, HUDSON stands for uncompromising 
quality. No part is ever skimped. 

It stands for true lightness. By better materials and better design- 
ing we have cut tire and fuel cost in two. 

It stands for utter refinement. We have devoted four years to this 
model. And two of those years—since the car first appeared—have been 
given to final touches. ~ 

The more you look about the more you will want the HUDSON. 
It will outlast a low-grade car by years. If sold second-hand it will bring 
a much higher price. It will cost you far less in the long run. It will 
multiply your enjoyment. 

Find this out before we are oversold. 

7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger Roadster 
$1550, Ff. o. b. Detroit 

The HUDSON Company never loses interest in the cars it sells. So 
long as the car is in service we maintain our interest in the character of 
its service. That’s one great reason for HUDSON reputation. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


These are a few in your vicinity: 


Oneida—Cole Tool & Machine Co. 
Oneonta—Hudson Motor Sales Co. 
Penfield—Schaufelberger Bros. 

Peru—Clough Bros. 

Poughkeepsie—W. H. Lyall, 432 Main St. 
Rochester—Alling & Miles, 37 East St. 
Salamanca—Salamanca Garage Co., 32 Broad St. 
Saranac Lake—The Gray Bellows Motor Co. 
Schenectady—Stratton-Barron Co., 1634 Union St. 
Seneca Falls—E. H. Hasley. 

Stapleton, S. 1.—Louis Blum. 

St. Johnsville—B. & C. Auto Co., Inc. 
Syracuse—Stowell Motor Car Co. 
Tannersville—Broadway Garage. 
Troy—Listman-Stratton Co., 23 
Utica—A. A. Lederman Co. 
Victor—Homer E. Snyder. 
Warsaw—G. W. Glasier. 
Watertown—Perl N. Devendorf. 
Williamson—L. A. Wilson. 


Main St. 
































